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The Payne bill, providing free access to the Philippine Islands for United States products 
and parf/a/free entry into the United States for Philippine products, went into effect in 
Aitifutt 1909. The results of this lesrtilation are best told in the record of commerce be- 
tween the Islands and the homelnnd since that time. The Bureau of Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, Washington, reports as follows: 

NINE MONTHS ENDING MARCH 



Imports U. S. from P. I 

Exports U. S. to P. I 


1909 


1910 


1911 


$7,389,028 
$7,935,987 


12,714,945 
11,923,542 


13,167,118 
15,749,029 



Manila Merchants' Association 



MANILA, P. I. 
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MAR 19 ,937 



A nation realizes the most profit and greatest general 
benefit possible from its commerce in the sale of those 
products into which the element of labor has entered to the 
maximum degree. 

According to such a test its trade with the Philippine 
Islands is the most valuable that the United States enjoys. 

The Bureau of Statistics, Washington, publishes the 
following analysis of the shipments of merchandise from the 
United States for the 9 months ending March 1911 which 
we have combined in comparative form in order to show the 
nature of the Philippines trade with relation to the total 
export commerce. 



Foodstuffs in crude condition, and food animals 

Foodstuffs partly or wholly manufactured 

Crude materials for use in manufacturing 

Manufactures for further use in manufacturing 

Manufactures ready for consumption 

Miscellaneous 



TOTAL 
EXPORTS 


EXPORTS TO 
PHIL, IS. 


5.17 


2.73 


13.13 


12.56 


39.58 


1.39 


14.34 


8.56 


27.42 


74.76 


.36 





100 


100 



The class most profitable among these exports is 
manufactures ready for consumption and the least profita- 
ble is crude materials for use in manufacturing. 
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HE Philippine Islands have now reach' 
ed a point in their economic develop' 
ment when the attention of the public 
should be cailled to the business opportunities which 
are here presented. Questions of a political nature, 
in so far as they relate to the form and orga^ 
nization of local government, may be regarded 
as substantially settled. The business and working 
people are as a whole contented, and willing to do 
their part toward bringing about a condition of 
economic prosperity. 

Believing that the dissemination of accurate in^ 
formation as to present conditions will be of ad' 
vantage to the people of the United States and of 
the Philippine Islands, the Government, in conneC' 
rion with the Manila Merchants' Association, pub- 
lishes this pamphlet. 

CHARLES B, ELLIOTT, 

Secretary of Commerce and Police. 
Manflo, August II, 1911. 



The Philippines with Relation to the Future 
Commerce of the United States. 



^ The United States is an enormous consumer of tropical 
and sub-tropical products. No class of commodities has enjoy- 
ed the popularity and experienced so great an increased use 
among the people of the United States as those grown in trop- 
ical countries. But there are no countries with which its 
commerce is so unequal — so unfavorable to it in the matter 
of interchange of trade, as those from which these products 
are obtained. A partial list of imports of this nature for the 
fiscal year 1910, taken from reports of the Bureau of Statis- 
tics, Washington, will convey some idea of their importance 
as a factor in the import commerce of the United States: 

Product. Amount. Value. 

Cocoa 108,000,000 lbs. $ 11,376,061 

Coffee 871,000,000 lbs. 69,194,353 

Fibers 305,000 tons. 32,418,839 

Manufactures of Fibers 57,624,245 

Fruits and Nuts 37,423,837 

Goat Skins 115,000,000. . . . 30,837,590 

Gums of various kinds 13,504,125 

Rubber 138,000,000 lbs. 106,861,496 

Matting 2,424,759 

Cocoanut Oil 3,341,409 

Other Nut Oils 2,440,010 

Palm Oil 5,590,535 

Raw Silk 65,424,784 

Spices 37,000,000 lbs. 2,762,947 

Sugar 4,000,000,000 lbs. 106,349,005 

Tea 85,000,000 lbs. 13,671,936 

Leaf Tobacco 46,000,000 lbs. 27,751,279 

Manufactured Tobacco 4,082,582 

Cabinet Woods and Mahogany 4,652,740 

Total $597,732,532 

Miscellaneous articles that belong in this table, but are not 
enumerated, will swell the total to in excess of six hundred 
million dollars. 

One cannot but be impressed by the virtual necessity, under 
the standard of living that now obtains in the United States, of 
practically all articles named above. And so essential are these 
things considered, and to such small extent is the United States 
able to produce them, that out of the entire list of 19 classes 



of coinmodities enumerated, comprising nearly 40 per cenc of 
the total imports for the year, there are but. two on which a 
duty is levied in the United States. The other seventeen enter 
free of duty no matter from what quarter they may come. 

If the United States were selling to those countries from 
which this tremendous flood of inxportations is pouring in each 
year, a proportionate amount of its own products, the comiherce 
would stand on a satisfactory basis and there would be no occa- 
sion for concern. 

But it is not selling them more than half as much as it buys 
from them and, unless conditions undergo a radical change, it 
never will. 

To the casual observer unacquainted with the actual figures 
and existing conditions, it would seem that the United States 
should supply to tropical and semi-tropical peoples a large share 
of their needs. The imports of such countries are made up for 
the most part of three principal groups of commodities, viz: 
Cotton goods, iron and steel manufactures and foodstuffs. Cot- 
tons comprise approximately 30 per cent of the whole while 
iron and steel manufactures and foodstuffs in varying propor- 
tion, amount to nearly 50 per cent. 

With the superior advantages enjoyed by the United States 
in the production of such articles, it should be able to rival Ger- 
many and Great Britain which are the most powerful compe- 
titors for the world's commerce. But though sentiment and 
points of proximity and mutual interest may be favorable, it 
is not able to secure even a reasonable minor share of the trade 
in lines that it should, under ordinary rules, control. How- 
ever, the explanation of this is not difficult. For years the 
American manufacturer has been so entirely occupied with the 
work of supplying the home market w^hich, on account of being 
highly protected, is vastly -more profitable than the foreign, 
that he has lacked the time, if not the inclination, to cultivate 
the markets of other countries. The United States has been 
developing with such wonderful rapidity that the energy of its 
business elements has been taxed to the Umits of their capacity 
in providing the requirements of the home field, and only dur- 
ing periods of financial or economic depression has serious thought 
been given to the export trade. 



But, beyond this, the protective system of the United States, 
with its constant tendency to increase the cost of production 
of manufactured articles, through the necessity of wage scales 
in keeping with a relatively high cost of living, renders difficult, 
when not impossible, competition with European nations where 
labor is cheaper, the standard of Hving lower and the home 
market of correspondingly less value to the manufacturer. This 
condition makes an export market of relatively greater impor- 
tance to the European than to the American manufacturer and 
competition^ for such trade — which has developed principally in 
tropical and sub-tropical countries — has waxed very keen, espe- 
cially between Great Britain and Germany. Belgium, France, 
Switzerland, Austria and Italy are able to compete in specialized 
articles on a satisfactory basis and the United States produces 
certain manufactured articles, including agricultural implements, 
sewing machines, typewriters, cash registers, mining and elec- 
trical machinery, etc., in which American mechanical and in- 
ventive genius enters to an extent that places them beyond the 
reach of competition in international markets. But in the com- 
modities that make up the great bulk of the world's commerce, 
the United States is easily distanced by Germany and Great 
Britain. 

There aire, of course, other factors that enter into the pro- 
position and conduce to European supremacy in the trade of 
those countries whose own export trade is so largely with the 
United States. The European manufacturer has made a careful 
study of the markets of the world and has conformed to the 
requirements of those markets in every particular. The tastes 
of the people, their methods of doing business, details of packing 
where climate requires other than the ordinary package or trans- 
portation facilities make it necessary, the current fiscal system, 
language and every other point that might have a bearing or 
influence on trade is taken into account. On the other hand, • 
the American manufacturer follows an inflexible rule in matters 
of credits, packing and shipping with the result that he does 
not always hold business when he gets it, even jthough his goods 
may be preferred, which they often are. 

Thus the United States is buying annually upwards of six 
hundred million dollars worth of the products of countries that 
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buy only to the value of half, or less than half, that amount of 
American products in return ; and this unfavorable trade balance 
of three hundred million dollars or more which accumulates with 
the passing of each year, has to be made up by the sale to Great 
Britain, France, Germany and other populous countries of the 
world, where industrial operations are carried on more cheaply 
than in the United States, of raw products and food-stuffs, or 
other commodities into which the element of labor has entered 
to but a small degree. 

Thus American cotton goes to British and European mills 
and American flour and meat help to feed the operatives of those 
mills, while the finished products of the same mills and factories 
are sold in part in the countries from which the United States 
obtains its tropical commodities, so that its money passes through 
the hands of workers in two countries, leaving a profit in each, 
before the remainder gets back to its original source. 

Such a condition, existing in the twentieth century and among 
an enlightened race, constitutes a paradox in economics and 
is a serious reflection on the intelligence and ability of the Amer- 
ican people for, although in years past it might not have been 
possible to avoid this enormous drain, today the United States 
has the opportunity and the means to eliminate the unfavorable 
features of this commerce and to produce in its own territory 
those things that are now being brought from foreign countries 
at such tremendous cost. 

In order to emphasize this point there are given below some 
examples of the commerce of the United States with the coun- 
tries contributing the greater part of the articles on the list of 
imports already shown: 

Fiscal Year 1910. 

COMMERCE OF THE U. S. IMPORTS EXPORTS BALANCE 

WITH FROM TO AGAINST U. S. 

Brazil $108,154,491 $ 22,897,890 $ 85,256,601 

Cuba 122,528,037 52,858,758 69,669,279 

British East Indies. . . 70,748,613 9,495,016 61,253,597 

Japan 66,398,761 21,959,310 44,439,451 

China 31,297,928 16,970,453 14,327,475 



Total $399,127,830 $124,181,427 $274,946,403 



There is available evidence in abundances-evidence that is 
proof absolute — to show that this stupendous outlay is unneces- 
sary, that it can be checked, that it is due to ignorance on the 
part of the American people and that to permit it to cpntiny,^ 
is tantamount to trading on obligations to posterity; 

The problem involved in changing the sources of supply 
of six hundred million dollars worth of products to where 
a compensating trade in American goods may be gained, 
although a tremendous one, is not impossible of solution and the 
opportunity has for more than a decade past been waiting at 
the hand of the legislator and business man of the United States. 

The Philippine Islands were acquired in 1898 and Civil 
Government, through the Philippines Commission of which 
President Taft was the first head, was inaugurated in 1901. For 
an entire decade Congress through its civil representatives has 
exercised absolute control over the affairs of the archipelago 
and it is not indulging in hyperbole to say that the achievement 
marking these ten years of rule have been little short of marvelous. 
The internal improvements that have been effected and the 
improvement that has taken place in the condition of the country 
and the people seem well nigh incredible when comparison is 
made with the state of affairs that existed ten years ago. 

The building of roads and bridges in all sections of the 
islands and of railroads on some of the principal ones has facili- 
tated the marketing of products and stimulated a general inter- 
change of commerce and communication among the people, 
thus tending to weld the many diversified tribes into a more 
homogeneous whole. 

Facilities for inter-island transportation have been provided 
where before none existed and the system that already existed* 
has been immeasurably improved while coasts and waterways 
have been charted and the whole safeguarded by a chain of 
lights that mark the rocks and shoals and guide the mariners 
safely through storms and the vigils of the night. 

Harbors have been dredged and protected and docks built 
at the principal ports for the benefit and security of commerce 
by sea. 



Public buildings of a permanent character have been erected 
in nearly every provincial center and in many other of the im- 
portant municipalities as well. 

Labor has been assisted and protected and a system of vir- 
tual peonage that had existed from time immemorial has been 
eradicated with the result that the laborer now is better paid 
and is free to seek and accept employment wherever he will. 
He is at liberty to sell his product in the best market that offers 
and there is a more general and more equitable division of the 
country's wealth among those who produce it. The Filipino 
today enjoys a measure of practical self-government far beyond 
anything he even aspired to under the dominion of Spain. 

A comprehensive system of education has been instituted 
and carried out and is continually being extended, that is afford- 
ing to a large proportion of the people full opportunity to equip 
themselves for the battle of life by exercising their abilities and 
developing their capacities, while upon the rising generation it 
has conferred the great boon of a common language. And the 
theoretical -is supplemented by a thorough course of manual 
training that is inculcating in the mind of the youth an under- 
standing of the value and necessity of honest labor, and respect 
for the dignity that attaches to it. 

Provision has been made for occupation of the rich pubUc 
lands by offering to every citizen a homestead without cost, and 
the people are invited and urged to take advantage of this op- 
portunity to provide themselves with a competence thus put 
within their reach, that will make them as individuals, econo- 
mically independent. 

A strong and permanent fiscal system based on the gold 
standard has been inaugurated and maintained to the great 
benefit of the islands and their commerce supplanting, as it did, 
the .unstable and fluctuating silver currency of former times and 
contributing in no small degree to a marked increase of con- 
fidence in the future of industry and commerce in the country. 

Insular finances have been put on a solid, substantial basis; 
taxes are quite moderate being but one and one-half per cent on 
the assessed value of real estate in Manila and seven-eighths of 
one per cent in all provinces outside the capital while there is no 
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tax on personal property. Expenditures have been kept within 
receipts; the credit of the islands is first class and they cost the 
Washington Government not one penny beyond the increased 
expense of maintaining. United States troops stationed here 
above what their maintenance would cost at home and the cost 
of fortifications that are to serve as a means of permanent defense. 

An efficient body of insular military police, known as the 
Philippines Constabulary, officered in part by officers of the 
United States regular Army, performs its functions in an ad- 
mirable manner, affording security to person and property and 
proving wholly effective in maintaining law and order through- 
out the provinces. 

The Judiciary of the islands has been organized on a splendid 
working basis and includes in its personnel a considerable con- 
tingent of Americans as well as some of the best legal and judicial 
minds to be found among the Filipinos. It commands the un- 
qualified respect and confidence of all classes and is the bulwark 
of the local government. This branch of the government is 
impressing on the minds of the people a wholesome regard for 
the law and for the rights of property and the individual. 

Splendid work has been done towards improving sanitary 
conditions throughout the islands, with the result that the dread 
scourges, small pox, bubonic plague and cholera have been prac- 
tically eliminated or brought under safe control and the people 
are gradually learning the value of hygiene to the preservation 
of life and to the correction of social evils. 

The past year has witnessed the completion in Manila of one 
of the finest hospitals in the world; of an elaborate, modern 
sewerage system and the making over of the water system which 
has been greatly extended and enlarged, the source of supply 
now being in the mountains in a watershed more than thirty 
miles distant from the city. Manila today ranks among the 
healthiest cities in the world. 

This is, in part, what has been accomplished under Ameri- 
can Government in the Philippines and it constitutes a record 
of achievement that challenges the admiration of the world. The 
people of the United States may justly be proud of it all for it is 
no small thing to have effected in ten short years the regenera- 

2— 91 80S 
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tion of eight millions of an alien race to whose customs and 
language we came entire strangers. 

But while the government within the islands has done and 
is doing so much for the uplift of the Filipino people and internal 
progress generally, the Government and people of the United States 
are neglecting one of the most wonderful opportunities, if not 
the greatest, that ever has been offered to any nation in the history 
of the world. 

Fix in your mind a picture of the Pacific Ocean! On the 
east you have the long coast line of the mainland with the ports 
of San Diego and Los Angeles at the lower end, San Francisco 
in the center, and Portland and the Puget Sound cities near the 
northern border; farther north the line is taken up by Alaska, 
which extends to the regions of the pole, nearly touching, at 
points, the Siberian coast, while the Aleutian Islands stretch 
out a chain across the northern sea that reaches close to the pe- 
ninsula of Kamchatka. Down towards South America is the 
zone through which the great canal is rapidly being cut, and the 
fact that preparations for its fortification are already under 
way is sufficient notice to the world that the United States in- 
tends to dominate it completely. Two thousand miles off the 
coast and in a position that makes them a shield to the mainland, 
are the Hawaiian Islands, well named the crossroads of the 
Pacific, containing the splendid Pearl Harbor which the United 
States is converting into one of the strongest naval stations on 
the face of the globe. Among the South Sea Islands, east of 
Australia and north east of New Zealand on a line with Hawaii, 
the United States has a naval base in Samoa. At the south- 
west, lying in between the China Sea and the Pacific Ocean, 
extending from the Japanese Mand of Formosa and the coast 
of China south to Borneo and the Dutch Celebes, in a position 
commanding completely the paths of commerce between Europe 
and the Far East on one hand, and Australia and the Far East 
on the other are the Philippines, completing, as it were, a circle 
aroimd the vast Pacific Ocean, the theater of the next great de- 
velopment of the commerce of the world and the principal scene 
of the future activities of mankind. But it is the material 
value of these islands rather than their strategic importance 
that it is my desire to discuss here. 
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1 have quoted a list of the commodities imported by the 
United States in 1910, that comprise the bulk of the articles pur- 
chased from tropical and sub-tropical countries. You have seen 
by fgures from an authoritative source, that in its commerce 
with countries supplying the annual requirements of such prod- 
ucts, which now amount in value to six hundred milHon dollars 
or more and is rapidly increasing, the United States suffers a 
loss of at least half that f gure. The nation is thus under a drain 
of three hundred million dollars each year, through having to 
buy these products from countries whose trade it can not con- 
trol nor gain any advantage whatever in, although it is their 
best customer. It is obvious that if the United States were 
producing these things in its own territory such a balance could 
not exist against it for there would be available a compensating 
trade subject to its control. It would then be in a position to 
effect an exchange of its manufactures and temperate zone food- 
stuffs for the tropical products required by its people. 

In the list comprising nineteen of the more important tropical 
and sub-tropical commodities imported that last year reached a total 
value of five hundred and ninety-seven million dollars^ there are 
none that the Philippines are not adapted to produce in quantities 
sufficient to meet the demands of the United States and, too, without 
having to employ hot house methods in their production. 

If it can be demonstrated that this is the fact and not merely 
idle assertion, it surely would seem the part of wisdom for the 
government at Washington to use every legitimate means to 
stimulate and assist industry here in order that the resources of 
the islands may be developed and their potential wealth made 
real. But what is the condition today? Of those nineteen groups 
or classes of articles nurn erated, there are but two on which a duty 
is levied in the United States. Thus the Philippine Islands real- 
ize no benefit whatever with respect to them by reason of having 
free access to United States markets except in the case of sugar 
and tobacco, and in these there is an unnecessary limitation on 
the quantity that may enter in any one year without payment 
of duty. 
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The element now lacking that is essential to material 
and large development here is capital. We have the land, the 
labor and the cHmate, but the masses are devoid of initiative 
and we are deficient in the means with which to carry large en- 
terprise into effect. Furnished the capital necessary to develop- 
ment and the islands' production of marketable commodities 
would increase by leaps and bounds. 

If there were a duty in the United States on the various 
articles I have mentioned, which are now required there for con- 
sumption in such enormous quantities, a special incentive would 
be furnished for their production in the Philippines as, having 
free access to the markets there, these islands would offer a more 
favorable field for their production than any country not having 
similar trade relations. Capital-^especially American, capital — 
would thus be diverted from other fields and attracted towards 
us, for it would be more profitable to grow rubber, and coffee, and 
cacao, and silk, and spices, and all of the rest of the articles on the 
list, in the Phihppines than in other countries. 

In order to illustrate this point more clearly we can use rub- 
ber as an example. At the present time there is a tremendous 
amount of American capital invested in the rubber industry in 
Brazil, Mexico, various parts of Africa and Straits Settlements. 
The great increase in the world's demand for rubber, occasioned 
largely by the sudden development of the automobile industry, 
naturally tended to strengthen the price and make rubber grow- 
ing extremely attractive to capital. And the United States has 
developed into the greatest consumer of rubber among the na- 
tions. 

Now, there is no country better adapted than the Philip- 
pines to the growth of the rubber tree. It has been demonstrated 
that nearly any variety will flourish in the various islands of 
the archipelago. But there being no duty in the United States 
on. crude rubber there is no special advantage to be gained by 
engaging in the industry in these islands beyond what there 
would be in other rubber producing countries where soil and 
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climatic conditions are similar. In fact other countries have 
an advantage over us in the prestige of longer experience and 
thus are better known to capital seeking investment in the 
rubber growing industry. 

But were the United States to put a duty on rubber (it need 
not be a large duty either, in order to accomplish the end) it 
would result in the Philippines immediately becoming a much 
more desirable field for exploitation of the rubber industry than 
any other section in the world. The practical effect of such a 
duty, so far as.the United States is concerned, would be to slightly 
increase the cost of its rubber over the world's price, but by 
stimulating the industry in the Philippines to the point where 
these islands would supply the* rubber it uses, it would create a 
new market for its own products and manufactures that would 
equal in amount the full value of its rubber imports. When 
consideration is taken of the fact that such importations amount- 
ed last year to over one hundred and six million dollars and that 
at the present rate of increase the country will require double 
that amount in a few years time, the magnitude of such an ac- 
complishment becomes apparent. The proposition is entirely 
simple and applies with equal force to every one of the nineteen 
articles enumerated in the list. 

These statements may be counted absolute facts: The 
Philippines will consume of imported commodities what they are 
able to pay for. Their purchasing capacity will always he measured 
by their production of export commodities. There is nothing that 
they produce or are adapted to produce that the United States is not 
at present under the necessity of buying from foreign countries 
whose import trade it does not and never will control. Thus it 
cannot hope for advantages in other fields yielding tropical products 
that it already possesses in these islands. 

It is morally within the province and easily within the power 
of the United States to develop the natural resources of the Phil- 
ippines; to quicken industry, to stimulate productive activity 
and to assure to capital and properly directed effort actual, 
tangible results. For the United States Government to do this 
is no less a duty owing to American posterity than it is to the 
eight million people whose destiny is bound up with its own and 
who are politically and economically dependent upon it. 
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It is full time that the government and the people of the 
United States realized their responsibilities towards the Philip- 
pine Islands and awakened to the opportunities that await them 
here. 

That the reader may better understand the immediate 
value of the PhiHppines both as a market and source of supply 
for the United States the very pertinent example of Porto Rico 
will be cited. 

The island of Porto Rico, lying but a short distance south 
of the mainland of the United States, was acquired at the same 
time as the PhiHppines. But as early as 1901, legislation was 
enacted by Congress establishing definitely and permanently its 
relation to the home country, and commerce between the island 
and the mainland was freed of any restriction or encumbrance 
whatsoever. The effect of this new condition was. immediate. 
Industries were established or rehabilitated; remunerative re- 
turns were awarded to labor, and capital was offered the induce- 
ment of a profitable market for the products of industry that 
it would create or develop, with the result that money began to 
flow freely into the island. Production increased and with it 
came in corresponding measure an increase in the requirements 
of the people. For the year ended June 30, 1901, the external 
commerce of Porto Rico amounted to $17,950,197. For the 
calendar year 1906 it had grown to $50,166,676. For the fiscal 
year 1910 it amounted to $68,553,745. 

This industrial awakening is on all sides plainly in evidence. 
Among the masses of the population many before went naked; 
now they are clothed; those who before were clothed now are 
better clothed. All have better food and where before rice com- 
posed almost the sole diet of the proletariat the population is now 
able to afford a wholesome variety. There was imported in 19 10 
over two and a quarter million dollars worth of breadstuffs from 
the United States alone, composed principally of wheat flour, 
and nearly three million dollars worth of meat and dairy prod- 
ucts besides a large quantity of miscellaneous foodstuffs. 
And the United States is profited by this development as much or 
more than Porto Rico for not only do American manufacturers 
and producers gain directly by the increased commerce ^ but Amer- 
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ican capital is receiving the cream of the profits of new .industries 
and of old ones extended and enlarged. It is, in fact, an addition 
to the home market to the extent of twenty-six milHon dollars - 
a year, for that is the amount of the actual increase provided for 
the United vStates export trade. And at the same time the 
United States is not spending a single dollar for Porto Rican 
products that it would not have to pay to a foreign country for 
the same products were they not available in Porto Rico, in 
which case it would receive no returning trade to compensate. 

Porto Rico is a small island and quite densely populated. 
It has an area of 3435 square miles and boasts approximately one 
million inhabitants. Its soil, climate, and population represent 
its resources. It has practically no wealth of mine or of forest, 
and sugar, coffee, tobacco, and a few fruits comprise its export 
crops. Sugar is the most important of these and contributes 
two-thirds of the total; but so large a percentage of the sugar 
land area is already under cultivation that future development 
will necessarily be in the minor pursuits and industries. 

This sketch of conditions in Porto Rico and of the experience 
there since that island became a part of the United States is in- 
troductory to the larger proposition of the Philippines. As 
against Porto Rico's population of one million these islands 
possess eight millions. Hence on the basis of coniparative popu- 
lation alone we should be able to produce within a very few 
years eight times as much as Porto Rico in which event the ex- 
ternal commerce of the Philippines would amount to five hundred 
and fifty million dollars annually. It is now less than eighty 
millions. But the area of the Philippines is 125,924 square miles 
against 3,435 square miles in Porto Rico, making their possibil- 
ities of production on this basis thirty- six times that of Porto 
Rico. There can be no doubt but that the soil of the PhiUppines 
is as rich as is that of Porto Rico while there exist here many 
reservoirs of natural wealth in forests of rare woods and stores 
of precious metal, that give great promise of abundant richesl 
We have, too, a list of products so much greater in variety than 
that possessed by Porto Rico that here industry, by reason of 
its many diverse elements, is certain to be more stable and less 
variable in its growth than where its pursuits are restricted as to 
number. 
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Another feature that is [of the deepest significance with re- 
spect to American trade in the Far East is the commanding po- 
sition occupied by Manila as a distributing center. 

The proposition of control by the United States of the trade 
of China through development of the resources and control of 
the trade of the Philippines, is entirely logical and should 
appeal to the reason of every practical person. 

As business in these islands increases with the growth of 
industry, and the people attain a consuming capacity consonant 
with their capacity to produce, the requirements of this market, 
which the United States will undoubtedly control, will necessitate 
the carrying of permanent stocks in Manila which also can be 
drawn upon to supply the trade of China. United States manu- 
facturers will then have an advantage in the competition for the 
Chinese trade that cannoc be secured by those of other countries 
for the reason that no European country has a base in the Orient 
with contiguous territory of any considerable extent whose trade 
it can be assured of in a measure that will warrant it in carrying 
stocks to supply. The great ports of China are but a few days 
voyage from Manila, and with stocks here upon which to draw, 
American goods would be made available to merchants of China 
as readily as they now are to dealers in the United States itself. 

Under the present status of trade in China several months 
must pass from the time goods are ordered in Europe or America 
before they are received. Nearly all purchases are made through 
brokers by Chinese jobbers and distributors, for future delivery 
and the elements that determine the source of supply are the daily 
price and rate of exchange. But the long period of time inter- 
vening between the date of purchase of goods and their delivery 
injects into business a very serious element of hazard, besides 
involving the investment of an unusual amount of capital as 
compared with the volume of business transacted. Now, the 
Chinese, although pretty tightly wedded to custom, are, at the 
same time, keen business men and quick to take advantage of 
favorable opportunity. It would not be long ere they would 
come to see the advantage of buying in a market so close as Ma- 
nila even at a slight increase in original cost for they would real- 
ize that the necessity of buying heavily and carrying abnormal 
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stocks can thereby be eliminated ; that requirements can be more 
accurately anticipated and that a tremendous savmg can be 
effected by the great reduction that would result in the amount 
of capital necessary to conduct their business. 1 firmly believe 
that through the agency of the Philippines the United States will 
come to control the trade of China. 

And China is a big market, with imports already ranging 
upwards of $300,000,000 annually. And she is destined to 
grow bigger and more important with each succeeding year, for 
she is developing rapidly; the building of railroads is giving a 
strong impetus to industry throughout the empire and a spirit 
of progress prevails there that is bringing that wonderful country 
and its people into more intimate relations, commercially as well 
as politically, with the outside world. . 



Commerce of the Philippine Islands. 

That the reader may gain a more definite idea of the com- 
merce of the Philippines after a decade of American control 
as compared with what it amounted to in the most favorable 
period under the Spanish, the following tables are given. 

Average of Annual Imports and Exports for the Five Years 1890-1894 Showing 
the Proportion of Total Imports that came from the United States 

Imports Exports 

from the united states 
^'^^^^ Amount. Per cent. 



$16,285,044 $502,829 3 $20,457,279 

These years cover a period that was probably the most pros- 
perous that marked the rule of Spain. Hemp, sugar and to- 
bacco were at their best and the islands were in the highest state 
of agricultural development that had ever been experienced in 
their history. 

The following table, showing, the imports and exports for the 
fiscal year 1 910 is the best evidence of the progress in commerce 
and industry that has been recorded since American occupation : 

Philippine Islands — Fiscal Year 1910 

Lmports Exports 

fro m the united states 

TOTAL. Amount. Per cent. 



$37,061,925 $10,776,128 29 $39,886,852 

The insurrection against Spanish authority began in 1.896. 
From that year until the present civil government was inaugur- 
ated in 1 90 1, the islands were in a state of ferment and revolt. 
Business* was almost paralyzed and production was at a stand- 
still. Although there was a noticeable gain in exports for 1900 
over the year immediately preceding, it was the result of the 
opening to trade of several of the principal ports where large 
stocks of hemp 'had been accumulating, this product being one 
that requires little or no cultivation, the plant perpetuating itself 
almost indefinitely. 
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Tables giving the quantity and value of the principal articles 
making up the exports for the periods under discussion, permit 
of an analysis of the gain in contributing industries. 

Average Annual Exports for the Five Years, 1890-1894, covering the 
Principal Commodities Exported. 

rx^^xTc VALUE REDUCED 

^^^®- TO GOLD. 

Hemp 78,573 $8,004,396 

Sugar 201,605 7,535,838 

Coffee 1,914 547,184 

Manufactured Tobacco 1,331 994,181 

Leaf Tobacco 9,557 1,264,054 

These articles made up about nine-tenths of the total. 

The following table contains a list identical with the above 
except that coffee has ceased to be an article of export while 
copra has grown to be one of the most important products of the 
islands where before it was not of sufficient importance to be 
included in the list. 

Exports of Principal Commodities — Fiscal Year 1910. 

TONS. VALUE. 

Hemp : 170,788 $17,404,922 

Copra 116,374 9,153,951 

Sugar 127,717 7,040,690 

Tobacco, leaf 9,715 1,958,557 

Cigars, thousands 196,592 2,973,630 

The above comprises over 96 per cent of the total. It shows 
that there has been a gain of more than 100 per cent in the quan- 
tity and value of the hemp exported. The production of sugar 
has declined, but its ton value is greater, due to the advantage 
of free access to the United States markets. 

Exports of leaf tobacco have increased slightly both in quan- 
tity and value, while the figures of cigar exports were multiplied 
by three. 

Figures for 1910, taken as a whole, indicate an increase of 
exports over the earlier period of nearly 100 per cent while im- 
ports increased about 112 per cent, which would suggest that 
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there is a more equitable distribution of the proceeds of industry 
than formerly, for the purchasing capacity of the masses has in- 
creased in greater ratio than has the production of export com- 
modities. 

The year 1910 was the most favorable from a business stand- 
point of any in the history of the islands. There had been a 
fairly regular increase during preceding years, beginning with 
1 90 1, but at this particular time a marked stimulus was imparted 
by a combination of favorable elements among which was a jump 
of nearly 50 per cent in value of copra exports occasioned in part 
by increased production but more largely by higher prices that 
prevailed in the world's markets; a considerable increase in the 
quantity of hemp exported which increased the amount realized 
in the face of a lower price; and a very marked increase in the 
number and value of cigars exported and in the price realized 
from the sugar crop made possible by the law providing free 
access for these products to the protected markets of the United 
States. 

The improvement in 19 10 over 1909 is reflected to even 
greater extent by the records of internal commerce than by 
those of the exports and imports. The report of the Collector 
of Internal Revenue shows an increase in the percentage tax 
collected from the merchants (1-3 of i per cent of gross sales) 
amounting to $130,324 or 20 per cent, indicating an increase of 
over $39,000,000 in the volume of business transacted. Not- 
withstanding an increase in the tax on distilled spirits and cigar- 
ettes, the people consumed considerably more than in the pre- 
ceding years demonstrating absolutely the prevalence of im- 
proved economic conditions. 

The increase in imports for 19 10 over 1909 amounted in round 
figures to nine million dollars — over 33 J per cent — while the 
amount of the increase in exports was alniost identical. 

The following tables, copied from the report of the Collector 
of Customs, are of interest as showing the origin of imports for 

3—90130 
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the past two years, their character and 
nature of exports: 



the destination and 



Aggregate Value of Merchandise received from Die various countries during the 
Fiscal Years 1909 and 1910. 



COUNTKY OF 
ORIGIN. 



VALUE OF 

MERCHANDISE 

RECEIVED. 



PERCENT- 
AGE OF 
TOTAL 
VALUE 



VALUE OF 

MERCHANDISE 

RECEIVED. 



1909 



1910 



United States $ 4,693,831 

United Kingdom ... 5 ,408 ,841 

French East Indies. 4,275,398 

China 2,262,037 

British Australasia . 2 ,498 ,949 

Japan 1,441,063 

Germany 1,731,073 

Spain 1,340,101 

Prance 907,064 

British East Indies . 745 ,057 

Switzerland 580,466 

Hongkong 356,661 

Belgium 299,941 

Dutch East Indies . . 422 ,780 

All other countries. . 791 ,220 

Total $27,794,482 



percent- 
Age OF 
totAl 

VALUB 



16.9 


$10,776,128 


29.0 


19.5 


5,657,151 


15.2 


15.4 


5,454,674 


14.7 


8.1 


2,700,560 


7.3 


9.0 


2,302,234 


6.2 


5.2 


2,241,594 


6.0 


6.2 


1,974 838 


5.3 


4.8 


1,386,729 


3.7 


3.4 


1,032,433 


2.7 


2.7 


971,177 


2.6 


2.0 


543,167 


1.4 


1.3 


505,943 


1.3 


1.1 


378,324 


1.0 


1.5 


372,336 


1.0 


2.9 


764,637 
$37,061,925 


2.6 



Relative Value of the Principal Classes of Merchandise Imported 
during 1909 and 1910. 



1909 



1910 



PRINCIPAL CLASSES OF MERCHAN- 
DISE IMPORTED. 





PERCENT- 




PERCENT- 


INVOICE 


AGE OF 


INVOICE 


AGE! OF 


VALUE. 


TOTAL 


VALUE. 


TOTAL 




VALUE . 




VALUE. 


$6,944,978 


24.9 


$8,522,307 


23.0 


4,250,223 


15.3 


5,321,962 


14.4 


1,933,032 


7.0 


3,305,695 


8.8 


2,176,943 


7.8 


2,377,466 


6.4 


1,172,322 


4.2 


1,534,442 


4.1 


614,334 


2.2 


1,142,250 


3.1 


461,465 


1.7 


972,341 


2.6 


755,772 


2.7 


871,966 


2.3 


494,138 


1.7 


760,463 


2.1 


440,207 


1.6 


539,743 


1.4 



Cotton Goods 

Rice 

Manufactures of Iron and Steel 
Provisions including Meat.s and 

Dairy Products 

Flour 

Illuminating Oil 

Coal • 

Cattle, Live 

Manufactures of Leather 

Chemicals, Drugs and Dyes. . . . 
Manufactures of Vegetable 

Fibers '. 441,679 



1.6 



509.514 



1.4 
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Ex'portations by value, the percentage of the total credited to the principal 
countries of destination, and the proportionate increase or decrease 
during igio as compared with igog: 



1909 



1910 



DESTINATION 



VALUE OF 
EXPORTS 



PERCENT- 
AGE OP 
TOTAL 
VALUE 



VALUE OF 
EXPORTS 



PERCENT- 
AGE OF 
TOTAL 
VALUE 



PERCENT- 
_ AGE OP 
INCREASE 

( + ) OR 
DECREASE 



United States $10,254,087 

France 4,261,382 

United Kingdom ... 5 ,846 ,900 

Spain 1,989,931 

Hongkong 2,271,016 

Germany 491,986 

British East Indies. 762,332 

China 1,968,240 

Australia 458,595 

Belgium 1,114,335 

Japan 335,253 

All other countries . . 1 ,290,401 

Total $31,044,458 



33.0 
13.7 
18.8 
6.4 
7.3 
1.6 
2.4 
6.4 
1.5 
3.6 
1.8 
4.2 



$18,751,421 

6,486,599 

5,849,419 

1,980,145 

1,495,332 

896,748 

886,925 

819,451 

478,609 

407,275 

335,369 

1,499,559 



47.01 

16.26 

15.00 

4.96 

3.74 

2.24 

2.22 

2.05 

1.02 

1.02 

.80 

3.68 



+ 8 
+ 50 

— 

— 
—32 
+ 82 
+ 16 
—5S 
+ 4 

— 6 
+ 
+ 16 



100.0 $39,886,852 100.00 +28 



Relative values of principal Philippine products exported: 

1909 1910 PEKCENT- 

AGE OF 

PERCENT- PERCENT- INCREASE 

PKOUUCT VALUE -°-,°^ VALUE \Z^^ ,itL°l. 

Value value ( — ). 

Hemp $15,833,577 51.0 $17,404,922 43^70 + 9 

Copra 6,657,740 21.5 9,153,951 22.90 + 30 

Sugar 4,373,338 14.1 7,040,690 17.62 +60 

Cigars 1,083,702 3.5 2,973,630 7.40 +174 

Leaf Tobacco 1 ,674 ,033 5.4 1 ,629 ,820 4 . 20 — 2 

Cigarettes 34,518 . 1 34,045 .08 ™ 1 

All others 1,387,550 4.4 1,649,794 4.10 +18 

Total $31,044,458 100.0 $39,886,852 100.00 +28 

Note: — Figures of exports of leaf tobacco for 1910 include smoking tobacco and cut 
cigarette filling to the value of $31,263. 



Products of the Philippine Islands 

The chief resource of the Philippines is Agriculture. While 
they possess stores of great riches in forests extending over 
38,400,000 acres, of which 25,600,000 acres are estimated to be 
available for cutting and contain some of the finest hard woods 
known; deposits of gold and silver, the development of which is 
just beginning; iron, copper and coal in abundance; building stone 
and the essential materials for the manufacture of Portland ce- 
ment; promising prospects in oil fields, and a wealth of rattans, 
gums, resins, etc., that is virtually beyond calculation, still the 
main reliance of the people has always rested in soil cultivation 
and it is the prodiict of such industry that has created the com- 
merce of the archipelago. 

The relative importance of agricultural commodities pro- 
duced here is indicated in part by the list of exports appearing 
in the preceding chapter, except that rice, which is the most val- 
uable crop of all yet which is not grown in quantities sufficient 
to feed the people, appears as an article of import. ' The prin- 
cipal products in order of their economic importance are there- 
fore Rice, Hemp, Copra, Sugar and Tobacco. 

Rice 

Rice to the Oriental is what meat and bread combined are 
to the Caucasian. Under stress of circumstance he will readily 
dispense with fish, meat, vegetables, bread and fruit, but rice 
he must have even though all the others are available. And, 
besides, it is cheap, more quickly and easily digested than any 
other solid and contains in greater degree the proteid elements 
necessary to the maintenance of human life. 

The production of rice in the islands can only be approxim- 
ated and this by using the area under cultivation and the prob- 
able per capita consumption as a basis. Semi official reports 
give the area under cultivation in rice at 2,732,572 acres. A 
small part of this is under irrigation and grows two — in 
exceptional cases even three — crops a year. But the great bulk 
of it is dependent upon the annual rains and produces but one 
crop during the year while even this is sometimes seriously im- 
paired by an unusually dry season. Besides, there is always a 
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considerable area in every section that is classed as cultivated 
rice land which is planted intermittently and may remain fallow 
or be planted alternately with other crops for one or two years 
between rice plantings. The yield of rice is reported at all the 
way from twenty to as high as fifty cavans per hectare. A cavan 
is about 1 20 pounds and a hectare about 2-^ acres. Thus pro- 
duction, according to these reports, ranges from 960 to 2400 
pounds per acre. Assuming the average to be one half a ton per 
acre for the total area classed as cultivated rice land, would give 
a total production of 1,366,286 tons. On the other hand if we 
assume that the daily per capita consumption amounts to ^ 
pound, the total for eight million people would be six million 
pounds or 272 1 metric tons, which for one year aggregates 993, 165 
tons. 

Importations for the fiscal year 19 10 amounted to 184,619 
tons, indicating a domestic production of 808,546 tons which is 
over half a million tons less than the production based on a low 
estimate of acreage yield. The cost of imported rice is about 
$40 per ton which would make the domestic crop worth, on an 
estimate based on per capita consumption, something over 32 
million dollars. This figure is probably close to the mark. In 
populous centers where a variety of food is available the con- 
sumption of rice will be less than in the provinces where veget- 
able, fish and meat products are always scarce and usually beyond 
the reach of the poorer classes. Therefore, while in the cities 
the consumption might average less than this per capita estimate, 
in the country districts it will doubtless run above it, especially 
in sections where the people raise their own rice and outside 
markets are not readily accessible for the disposal of a surplus 
production. 

The method of cultivation pursued in the Philippines is the 
same as in Japan and other oriental countries. The seed is first 
planted in beds and when well sprouted is transplanted by hand. 
The land to be planted is divided into plots of J acre to one acre in 
size which are separated by earthen dykes to more securely retain 
the water. The soil is ploughed and harrowed with the water 
on it until each little field is a puddle from one to two feet in 
depth and while in this state the transplanting is effected. In 
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from 90 to 100 days it is ready for harvest. This is done by 
hand while fully nine-tenths of the rice produced is threshed by 
using flails, or tramping it with the feet or having a carabao 
trample it. There are a few rice mills in operation in various 
parts of the islands, principally in central Luzon where most of 
the surplus crop is produced, but the general custom is to use 
primitive methods. The cost of producing the rice is 'rarely cal- 
culated or taken into account. As a rule the workers receive one 
part and the owners of the land the other. There can be no doubt 
that a tremendous saving is possible in modernizing methods. 
It is true that the labor employed is comparatively cheap, yet it 
costs considerably more to produce rice in the Philippines as it 
is produced today, than it does to produce it on the plains of 
Arkansas or in Louisiana and Texas. There are large profits 
awaiting those who will introduce into these islands the methods 
that are making the industry successful in certain sections of the 
United States, for the market for Philippine rice will not be 
confined to the Philippines. Japan and China both are large 
importers of rice and these islands should be in a position to 
advantageously supply their requirements. There was a period 
prior to the eighties when rice was produced here to an 
amount in excess of what was required for local consumption 
and for a time it entered into the list of exports. But with the 
development of the hemp and sugar industries in the early eight- 
ies and nineties, more attention was given to the cultivation of 
those commodities and in many localities it became more pro- 
fitable to purchase the rice necessary to feed the laborers and 
concentrate all effort on the more remunerative crops. Since 
American occupation this condition has continued and in fact 
has been accentuated with the result that rice importations 
have been larger in the past twelve years than in any period 
preceding. 

Although rice is the most important crop of the Philippines, 
is does not enter so prominently into the commerce of the islands 
as other products for the reason that the major portion of what 
is raised is consumed by those who produce it. 
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There has been a greatly increased demand for rice among 
the consuming countries of the world during the past fifteen years 
and the price has increased accordingly. In 1894 there were 
imported here 44,870 tons the value of which is given at 1,130,018 
pesos or $768,000 gold on the basis of a value for the peso of 64 
cents. This amounts to about $17 per ton, while the invoice 
value in 19 10 (omitting freight and duty) was approximately 
$30 per ton. Practically all of the rice imported comes from 
French East Indies and it makes up nearly the sum total of the 
imports from that country. 

Following is a record, from reports of the Collector of Customs, 
of rice imports for the years 1899 to 1910 together with its value 
and the amount of duty paid : 

FISCAL YEAR. TONS. VALUE. DUTT. 

1899 58,389 $ 1,939,122 $ 374,602 

1900 109,910 3,113,423 662,542 

1901 178,231 5,490,958 1,128,694 

1902 216,403 6,578,481 1,174,058 

1903 307,190 10,061,293 1,535,593 

1904 329,825 11,548,814 1,650,720 

1905 255,502 7,456,738 1,311,496 

1906 138,051 4,375,500 1,049,269 

1907 112,748 3,662,493 845,791 

1908 162,174 5,861,256 1,254,515 

1909 137,677 4,250,223 1,376,768 

1910 184,619 5,321,962 1,846,202 

Total 2,190,725 $69,660,293 $14,210,250 
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Manila Hemp 

Manila Hemp, -known in the Philippine Islands as Abacd, 
is a fiber yielded by a plant similar in appearance to the banana. 
While this plant has been grown experimentally in many regions, 
it does not produce a fiber of equal quality when grown else- 
where than in the Philippines. 

The first records of an export commerce for these Islands 
show that hemp constituted one of the most important products. 
In 1854 there was exported 12,000 metric tons of Manila Hemp, 
the value of which is given at $1,477,999. In that year it con- 
stituted over 24% of the total exports. Reports for every year 
since that period indicate that it has held first place among the 
list of the Islands' products, and since American occupation its 
importance has increased, due to several facts, one being that 
during the Insurrection here against the United States forces 
the country was badly demoralized and very little attention 
was given to the cultivation of agricultural products. Hemp 
grows with practically no attention when it is once planted, 
and perpetuates itself almost indefinitely. Therefore it was 
always available ho matter how unfavorable conditions might 
be for the production of other commodities. As the different 
ports of the Islands were opened to commerce during the period 
following the Insurrection, large stores of hemp were found in 
warehouses, and as the world's supply had been practically cut 
off for several years, the price was enhanced materially, and all 
of the hemp found a ready market at, good figures. In some 
years since 1898 hemp has made up two-thirds of the total of 
exports. 

Its chief competitor in the manufacture of cordage and twine 
is the Mexican Sisal, which comes from the State of Yucatan' 
in Mexico. Although Manila Hemp is the better fiber and is 
rated by the cordage people at 6.50 as against 5 in tensile strength 
for sisal, its quality depends to a considerable extent on the care 
that is given to its preparation. The good fiber comes from 
the outer husk of the stems that form the stalk and in order to 
produce the best grade of hemp this must be quickly stripped 
and thoroughly cleaned. 

A major part of the hemp exported is taken by the United 
States and Great Britain in almost equal proportions. The 
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market in the United States appears to demand the better grades, 
and when the quahty of the output is uniformly high the largest 
percentage is found going to that country. When the output 
is of low quality, the price naturally corresponds, and the English 
market is found more favorable for it. On the whole, there is 
almost an equal division between the two countries of the hemp 
exported. 

The following table taken from the Heport of the Collector 
of Customs gives the quantity and value of hemp shipments and 
the proportion sent to the United States since 1898: 

TO ALL COUNTRIES ^f^^^^J' TO UNITED STATES 

FISCAL YEAR. %^^^^^ 

Tons Value exports Tons Value 

1899 59,840 $ 6,185,293 45. 1 23,066 $ 2,436,169 

1900 76,708 11,393,883 52.6 25,763 3,446,141 

1901 112.215 14,453,110 54.6 18,157 2,402,867 

1902 109,968 15,841,316 58.3 45,526 7,261,4^9 

1903 132,241 21,701,575 54.7 71,654 12,314,312 

1904 131,817 21,794,960 58.8 61,886 10,631,591 

1905 130,621 22,146,241 59.6 73,351 12,954,515 

1906 112,165 19,446,769 59.5 62,045 11,168,226 

1907 114,701 21,085,081 61.7 58,388 11,326,864 

1908 115,829 17,311,808 52.7 48,813 7,684,000 

1909 149,991 15,833,577 51.0 79,210 8,534,288 

1910 •. 170,788 17,404,922 43 . 6 99,305 10,399,397 

Hemp is grown pretty generally throughout the Islands, 
but thrives best in the central and southern divisions. There 
are still available abundant areas of land well adapted to its 
cultivation, and the profit in the industry can be made very 
large if care be given to the end that the best grade of fiber is 
produced. As the Philippines have a practical monopoly of the 
industry, there is little danger of over-production, and the world's 
market seems capable of quickly absorbing all that is produced. 

Hemp matures in about 30 months after planting, and there 
are little shoots called suckers that grow from the roots at the 
base of the stalk which may be replanted or will mature by them- 
selves when the main stalk is cut down. The only cultivation 
required is in keeping the soil between the plants in suitable 
condition. The industry can be carried on in conjunction with 
the growth of other agricultural products and is one that offers 
splendid inducements to the individual who can give his time in 
addition to the investment of a small amount of capital. 
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Copra 

Copra is the meat of the cocoanut irom which the water 
has been partially or wholly evaporated. It is valuable princi- 
pally for its oil content and is a product the demand for which 
has been increasing rapidly. The Philippines are peculiarly 
well adapted to its production. 

The cocoanut tree grows readily in almost every section 
of the Archipelago, the most favorable localities being those ad- 
jacent to the seashore. There are many articles of general 
utility obtained from the tree itself and the nuts, but Copra is 
the most valuable, and in late years the attention of growers 
has been centered in its production. 

At the present time the Philippines are supplying about 
one-third of the world's consumption of Copra. The best market 
has developed in Marseilles, France, where manufacturers of 
cocoanut oil have perfected methods for its reduction to a semi- 
solid state that permits of its use as a base for artificial butter as 
well as for various toilet articles. Cocoanut oil is also being used 
to a considerable extent iri the place of cottonseed oil, and there 
are other uses for it developing from time to time which give 
assurance of a steadily increasing demand and a firm market. 

Prior to American occupation but little attention was given 
here to the preparation of Copra from the meat of the nuts and 
the records of Spanish times contain no mention of exports of it. 
The following table from the Report of the Collector of Customs 
shows the growth of the industry since 1899, and a study of the 
figures will give an idea of the increase in the value to these islands 
of Copra as a commercial product : 



FISCAL YEAR. 



TO ALL COUNTRIES. ^age^OF ' ^^ UNITED STATES. 

"" _. , TOTAL. ~ -, , 

Tons. Value. value ions. Value. 

1899 14,047 $ 656,870 4.7 

1900 37,081 1,690,897 7.8 

1901 52,529 2,648,305 10.0 103 S 4,450 

1902 19,686 1,001,656 3.6 7 

1903 97,629 4,472,679 11.2 61 9,173 

1904 54,132 2,627,019 7.0 174 9,231 

1905 37,556 2,095,352 5.6 205 14,425 

1906 66,157 4,043,115 12.3 

1907 49,081 4,053,193 11.8 1,109 108,086 

1908 76,419 5,461,680 16.6 2,967 228,565 

1909 105,664 6,657,740 21.1 4,713 287,484 

1910 116,374 9,153,951 22.9 5,538 447,145 
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The business of growing cocoanuts is one that offers splendid 
inducements for the investment of capital. Trees will mature 
in from 7 to lo years. . At the latter age they should be producing 
an average of from 60 to 70 nuts a year. From 200 to 250 nuts 
are required to make one picul of Copra, equal to about 137^ 
pounds. This is worth in the neighborhood of $5, and the market 
is usually above this figure. The net profits from matured trees 
should not be less than $1 gold per annum for each tree. Trees 
may be planted 50 to the acre, or, if they are a little more widely 
separated, it is better. This permits of the cultivation between 
them of minor crops during the period of growth of the trees; 
thus corn and various leguminous plants may be cultivated and 
made to support the planter until his trees begin to bear. A 
loo-acre tract with, say, 4500 bearing cocoanut trees is sufficient 
to make a man comparatively rich. That a very small amount 
of Copra has gone to the United States is probably due to the 
fact that Marseilles has possessed certain advantages in the 
manufacture of the oil and various by-products, but the large 
ratio of increase that has taken place in exports to the United 
States in the past two years would indicate that a market is 
being developed there, and it is probable that in time that coun- 
try will either get its cocoanut oil from the Philippines or manu- 
facture it from Philippine Copra, instead of buying it from France 
as it is at present doing. 

There would seem to be a splendid opportunity present in 
these Islands for the manufacture of cocoanut oil and the by- 
products of Copra and the cocoanut. The husk of the latter 
yields a fiber that is valuable for manufacture into brushes, door- 
mats and a sHghtly inferior quality of rope. It can be produced 
at a small cost and will add very materially to the profits from 
a cocoanut plantation. The shell of the nut makes a high grade 
charcoal, and what is commonly known as the milk is capable 
of producing a fair quality of vinegar. The residue of the nxeat 
from which the oil has been extracted is valuable as food for 
cattle or for fertihzing. 

Under methods at present in vogue in these Islands ou 
attempt is made to utihze any of these by-products. 
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Sugar* 

The Philippines have been producing Cane Sugar for export 
for considerably more than a century. The cane appears to have 
been introduced by the Chinese in earlier times, and most of the 
old mills at present in use are built along Chinese methods. The 
first authentic record that we have of the production of cane 
sugar in the Islands is contained in United States reports dating 
back to 1795, when 296,219 pounds of Philippine sugar was 
included in the list of imports. For many years the industry 
was confined to provinces near Manila on the Island of Luzon, 
but shortly subsequent to the period in which the Crimean 
War occurred a great impetus appears to have been given 
to it due to a largely increased use of sugar by the European 
nations. The industry was then extended into the islands of 
the Visayan group, and the western half of the Island of Negros, 
known as Negros Occidental, grew to be its center. As early 
as 1854 the exports of sugar from the Philippines reached the 
very respectable figure of 47,000 tons, valued at $2,225,022, and 
in that year it constituted 33.07% of the total exports. The 
period from 1890 to 1894 witnessed the full development of the 
cane sugar producing industry in the Philippines. The average of 
the annual exports for those five years amounted to over 200,000 
tons of a stated value of $7r535,^3^' Up to this period the cane 
sugar in common use throughout the world was of the classes 
termed Muscovados and Molasses. 

It was at about this time that the Beet Sugar industry began 
to reach a high state of development in Europe, and as beet sugar 
is turned out in refined form, a demand was created for a higher 
quality of cane sugar than that previously in general use. 
This gave an impetus to the cane sugar refining business on 
which the so-called Trust has been developed in the United 
States. Refiners of cane sugar demanded a higher quality of 
the raw product, and this necessitated better mills. Most cane- 
growing countries were able to meet this demand, but the Philip- 
pines — on account of the outbreak of the insurrection against 
Spain which came to a head in 1896 and the subsequent entrance 
of the United States into the islands; later the outbreak against 
United States authority, and after that, as if to complete the 

4—901.^0 
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demoralization of industry, an epidemic of Rhinderpest which 
destroyed upwards of 80% of the work animals of the plantations 
— were unable to keep pace with the improvements that were 
taking place in the industry elsewhere, and as a result the pro- 
duction of sugar declined rapidly from the plane that it reached 
in the early nineties. 

In 1902 Congress enacted a law which admitted Phil- 
ippine products into the United States under a duty 25% below 
regular rates. This, however, did not prove a sufficient induce- 
ment to draw the outside capital necessary for the rehabilitation 
of the industry. It was not until the enactment of the Payne- 
Aldrich Bill in 1909 that any material relief was afforded. This 
bill provided for the free entry into the United States markets of 
Philippine sugar to an amount each year not exceeding 300,000 
gross tons. As the duty in the United States on a 96-degree test 
sugar is $1.68^ per 100 lbs. the effect of this law has been 
to greatly advance the price of the better grades of sugar pro- 
duced here. While very little has thus far been manufactured 
that goes above 88 degrees test, this is greatly benefited in 
price, and the lower grades ranging down to 75 degrees, that 
are consumed locally or are marketed in China for consumption 
in raw state have participated in some measure in the advantage 
enjoyed through free access to United States markets, as all of 
the better grades are removed from competition in supplying 
this nearby demand. Very little of the low grade sugars go to 
the United States. 

For several years past the annual production of sugar in the 
Philippines has ranged around from 150 to 175,000 tons. It is 
estimated that from 40,000 to 50,000 tons of this was consumed 
in the islands, which has left in the neighborhood of 125,000 tons 
available for export. Prior to the enactment of the Payne 
Aldrich Bill the greater part of the sugar exported went to China, 
but since that act went into effect the exports to the United States 
have increased very materially, and during the fiscal year 19 10 
94,000 tons out of a total of 127,000 tons exported went to the 
United States, while about 30,000 tons went to Hongkong and 
China proper. For the fiscal year 191 1 exports increased to 149,000 
tons, nearly seven eighths of which went to the United States. 
While there is naturally a great benefit derived by reason 
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of the law providing for free entry of Philippine sugar into the 
United States, the limitation imposed has undoubtedly been 
a decided hindrance to the development of the industry. It 
is true that the amount fixed is above what the islands have ever 
produced, yet the fact is always present that it is easily possible 
to exceed that limit, in which case the surplus product would 
have to be sold on the basis of the world's price, and the effect 
would be to place the Philippine grower in the power of the 
American refiner. This has discouraged American capital that 
otherwise might reasonably be expected to invest in the industry 
in the Philippines. There are certain sections of the Islands that 
are particularly well adapted to the production of sugar, and the 
industry gives assurance of very substantial profits, but so long 
as the limitation remains it will prove a great deterrent to the 
investment of capital in the industry to any considerable extent. 

There has been some improvement noticeable in the methods 
pursued by planters since a better price was assured them by 
reason of the availability of the United States markets. Also, 
there has been one large enterprise started that will add materially 
to the cultivated area as well as introduce a new standard of 
quality and grade of the sugar produced. 

The methods employed here generally in the cultivation, 
manufacture and packing of sugar are extremely primitive and 
will admit of very material improvement. In preparing the 
soil for cultivation a plow is used that overturns the earth to a 
depth of only 4 to 6 inches, whereas modern methods require 
at least 18 inches to 2 feet of plowing. Rows are planted very 
close together, which does not permit of good cultivation, and 
the mills are as a rule of an obsolete type, recovering from 
the grinding of the cane an average of not more than 65% of the 
juice content, and it sometimes goes as low as 50%. Modern 
mills extract 94 to 96% of the juice contained in the cane. The 
residue from the cane after crushing has to be dried for some 
time in the sun before it can be burned. In modern mills it 
is practically dry as it leaves the rollers and is conveyed 
automatically to the furnaces where it furnishes all necessary 
fuel. It can readily be seen that an immense saving is possible 
w^ith modern methods substituted for those now in use, but 
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modern sugar mills are expensive affairs and are beyond the 
reach of the average planter. The natural solution of existing 
difficulties would appear to be the Central that has developed so 
largely in the industry in Porto Rico and Cuba. The shortness 
of the cutting season in the Philippines, however, renders it 
difficult to obtain capital for a large mill of this kind, for the 
reason that it would be next to impossible to obtain the 
co-operation of enough planters in any one neighborhood to 
insure a continuous supply of cane during the loo to 120 days 
that a mill can be operated. 

The sugar industry in the Philippines r-equires large 
capital, but the returns that may be counted upon with 
assurance are so great that it should invite the -attention of in- 
vestors who are conversant with it. The cane will mature here in 
from 12 to 15 months, while 20 months and upwards are neces- 
sary to its growth in Hawaii. There is a reasonably sure rainfall 
on which the Filipino always depends, but irrigation would doubt- 
less increase the production and improve the cane when grown. 
Scientific fertilization is practically unknown in the islands, but 
the use of fertilizer and more care given to the cultivation of the 
cane would insure a much greater yield. The industry awaits 
the application of proper methods, and that it has not received 
from American capital the attention that it merits would 
appear to be a reflection on the far-sightedness of those who 
control that capital. 
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Tobacco. 

Tobacco is grown generally throughout the Philippines. 
In nearly every province of the archipelago patches may be found, 
and the leaf is used by the people who grow it and their neigh- 
bors. The better commercial grades come for the most part 
from the valley of the Cagayan River, in the north part of Luzon, 
the island on which the city of Manila is located. This valley 
extends for upwards of 200 miles along the river and is very 
sparsely populated. During the rainy season the river overflows 
its banks and floods the flat stretches that border it. There is 
thus deposited each year a natural fertilizer in the form of silt 
which makes the soil extremely rich. The valley, being protected 
on the east and west by mountains, is freed from most of the winds 
that pass over the islands, but the result is that the weather is 
exceedingly warm. Conditions are thus found to be particularly 
favorable to the cultivation of high grade tobacco. There is so 
much land available in this region and the population is so 
small, that there is no necessity for intense cultivation, and the 
native settler can readily move from place to place, cultivating 
new ground after one or two crops have been raised on the old. 
The Spanish Government formerly maintained a tobacco 
monopoly, and while this did not materially benefit the grower, 
it did tend to improve the quality of the product, as none was 
accepted unless of approved grade. This monopoly was abol- 
ished in the eighties, and for a considerable period following 
its abolishment the bulk of the crop was exported in the leaf 
where before a large part had gone out in manufactured form. 
The Payne-Aldrich Bill of 1909 that opened the United 
States markets to Philippine tobacco, with certain limitations, 
proved a great incentive to the manufacture and export to the 
United States of Philippine cigars. The ariiount fixed which 
may not be exceeded in any one year under the free entry pri- 
vilege is 150,000,000 cigars, and while it is not probable that 
this figure will be reached for some time to come, it is proving 
a great stimulus to the cigar manufacturing industry in the 
islands. 

The Filipinos are themselves large consumers of tobacco, 
but their taste runs to cigarettes rather than to cigars. 
During the fiscal year 1910 there were manufactured for local 
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consumption 4,173,507,249 cigarettes. This represents but a 
part of the total consumption, as a very great number of hand- 
made cigarettes were consumed as is evidenced by the large 
importations of cigarette paper not adapted to machine use. 
If the consumption of homemade cigarettes may be estimated 
at one-fourth that of the factory-made article, the daily 
consumption in the Philippines would reach to more than 
14,000,000 cigarettes, which is very close to two for every man, 
woman, and child in the country. 

The exportation of cigarettes is comparatively small. It 
amounted to but 34,859,581 cigarettes in 1910. On the other 
hand, the cigars exported exceed in number those consumed 
locally. The number of cigars rem.oved for export and domestic 
consumption during the past three years, according to the Re- 
port of the Collector of Internal Revenue, is as follows: 

1908 198,754,787 

1909 204,649,901 

1910 285,561,328 

The number of cigars exported during these three years is 
as follows : 

1908 115,768,509 

1909 117,849,381 

1910 196,288,438 

Prior to the enactment of the Payne-Aldrich Bill very few 
Manila cigars went to the United States; in 1908 the number 
was but 29,570; in 1909, 867,947; but in 1910, due to the opening 
of United States markets, the number exported to that country 
reached 87,281,683, which represents nearly the amount of the 
total increase in exports. There was a slight falling- off 
in the exports of leaf tobacco in 19 10 from 1909, due 
to the increased . demand for manufacture into cigars and 
cigarettes. The figures for 1909 were 10,706 tons, valued at $1,- 
668,234. In 1 9 10 the amount was 9,715 tons and the value 
$1,598,557. During the same period the value of cigars exported 
increased from $1,083,702 to $2,973,630. 

The manufacture of cigars and cigarettes is one of the most 
important industries in the city of Manila, and many thousand 
persons are employed in it. The industry is under the direct 
supervision of the health authorities, and strict sanitary regula- 
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tions are enforced both as to the persons of the workers and the 
premises. There are probably no tobacco factories in the world 
where a higher state of cleanliness is observed than in those of 
Manila. 

The tobacco growing industry is susceptible to both improve- 
ment and increase in a very material degree. It is one that 
gives assurance of splendid returns to any qualified to engage 
in it, and it is adapted to those of moderate means as well as to 
the possessors of large capital. 
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Cacao. 

Cacao, or cocoa as it is spelled in English, is a product of 
the Philippine Islands the industry of growing which possesses 
great potential value. The tree from which the bean is ob- 
tained exists in nearly every part of the archipelago, although but 
little attention has been given to its cultivation, due in part to 
the time necessary for its growth, from 5 to 6 years, and the 
exceptional care demanded by it during the maturing period. 

The census of 1902 gives the production for the islands at 
689,249 liters, equal to in the neighborhood of 20,000 bushels. 
This was produced on an area estimated at approximately 3500 
hectares. A hectare contains 2^ acres, so it can be seen that the 
production is very small. It is probable that there has been some 
increase in the amount grown in more recent years, but the 
domestic consumption of cocoa and chocolate is quite large and 
it was necessary to import $220,000 worth in 19 10 in order to 
supply the deficiency in^ production. Part of what was im- 
ported came from Great Britain and the United States in manu- 
factured form, but by far the greater portion was brought from 
the British East Indies in crude condition and prepared for 
consumption by the Chinese and two or three Spanish factories 
that are in operation in Manila. 

The growing of the cacao tree, while involving much care, 
is an industry that offers great inducement to the planter. The 
tree begins to bear fruit in five years, but does not come into full 
production until about the ninth or tenth year. It is estimated 
that 40 acres of land will accommodate in the neighborhood of 
12,000 trees, and in full bearing this will yield a profit of not 
less than $4500 a y^ar. During the first years of its growth the 
cacao tree requires shade. Banana and hemp trees are planted 
for this purpose, and from this source enough should be realized 
to pay the current expenses for the cultivation of the cacao. 
After the fifth year a more substantial shade tree is introduced, 
and the Madre de Cacao is the one usually planted for the pur- 
pose. The possibihties of the production of cacao in the Philip- 
pines are very great, and the islands may easily be made to pro- 
duce not only what is consumed here, but the imports of the 
United States as well. These amounted in 19 10 to 108,000,000 
pounds, the value of which was over $11,000,000. 
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Coffee. 

That these islands are favorably adapted to the growth 
of the coffee tree was amply demonstrated by the success of the 
industry in earlier years. Prior to 1891 coffee was an important 
and profitable crop in several provinces of the islands and con- 
stituted a source of considerable wealth to the communities where 
it was cultivated. In 1890, and for several years preceding, the 
islands produced all the coffee that was consumed and a con- 
siderable quantity for export. The most prosperous years for 
the industry were 1883, 1884, and 1886, when exports exceeded 
7000 tons annually and their value reached to nearly $2,000,000 
gold. Subsequent to 1890 the plantations in the principal 
coffee-growing provinces were attacked by a blight that inflicted 
great damage, and from that time the production diminished 
quite rapidly and finally almost ceased. 

Since American occupation the industry has been prosecuted 
in an indifferent manner, but little attention being given to it 
where it continues to exist. It is estimated that there are not 
more than about 2500 acres of land devoted to its cultivation, and 
the annual production is given approximately at 200,000 pounds. 
In 1910 the islands imported coffee for domestic consumption to 
the value of $279,494, which is an increase of more than $100,000 
over the preceding year. Of this amount the Dutch East Indies 
supplied $140,145 worth, while $86,299 worth came from the 
United States. 

The. coffee produced in the Philippines is very choice and 
finds a ready market. The mountain province of Benguet is 
especially adapted to the growth of a superior grade of coffee, 
and all that is grown in that region is contracted for as a rule 
by one concern in Manila. There are large areas of land suitable 
for coffee cultivation in many sections of the islands, and if the 
industry were prosecuted on a proper scale, the Philippines would 
without doubt eventually be able to supply the demands of the 
United States markets, which now reach to nearly 1,000,000,000 
pounds a year and are valued at in the neighborhood of 
$70,000,000. 
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Rubber. 

A product of the islands which is certain to develop to great 
proportions in the future is rubber. The rubber tree flourishes 
in all sections of the archipelago although but little attention 
was given to its cultivation until within the past few years. Wild 
rubber trees are found everywhere, and while they yield an in- 
ferior grade of guttapercha, their presence is valuable for the 
assurance they give of the adaptability of the soil and climate 
to the growth of the rubber tree. The cultivated varieties of 
rubber have been introduced on some 15 or 20 plantations, and 
in every case where proper attention has been given to the care 
of the trees, the reports from them are extremely favorable. Few 
have as yet reached the producing stage, but wherever they are 
found of an age suitable for tapping, the yield is equal in quality 
to that obtained in the most favored localities. The area avail- 
able for planting rubber is ample to accommodate enough trees 
to supply the demand of the markets of the United States, if not 
of the world. The United States imported in 19 10 rubber to the 
value of over $106,000,000, and the consumption there is in- 
creasing very rapidly. Its supply is obtained from countries 
that do not give a compensating trade, and if the industry were 
developed in the Philippines to a point that would make the 
United States independent of outside sources of supply, it would 
be the means of effecting an enormous saving each year to that 
country by furnishing a market for its own products that would 
offset the consumption of rubber. 

There is no industry that gives greater promise than that of 
producing rubber, and there is no country that possesses advan- 
tages superior to those of the Philippine Islands. There are 
millions of acres of public lands that may be leased or purchased 
at a small figure. Labor is not difficult to find, and catch-crops 
can readily be grown on the same land while the owner is waiting 
for the rubber trees to mature. 

Bejuco. 

Among the natural products of the Philippines that are 
beginning to enter into the export trade of the islands is Bejuco, 
a vine commonly known as rattan, which flourishes in most of 
the forests of the archipelago, and often grows to be from 600 
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to 700 feet long. This vine is split into narrow strips and the 
product, bejuco, is used in a great many ways by the natives. 
It is very tough and strong and serves as a substitute for various 
forms of cane in the manufacture of furniture, in the place of 
nails for binding together the timbers of houses, and for fasten- 
ing the timbers of bridges and other forms of construction. It 
also takes the place of rope and twine in all of the uses to which 
those articles are put. 

There is fan abundance available and it can be gathered 
at small cost. It is a product that will in time develop a great 
value for export, as well as continuing in general use by the 
Filipinos. 

Miscellaneous Fibers. 

In addition to Manila Hemp there are many libers that 
appear indigenous to the Phihppines or that readily adapt them- 
selves to the soil and climate of the islands, that are used to 
greater or less extent by the natives, although entering to but a 
small degree into the export trade. 

Magtthy. — Among them is Maguey, which is very similar 
to the Mexican Sisal, and is being produced in increased quan- 
tities each year. In 19 10 the exports of maguey amounted to a 
little less than 3000 tons, valued at $231,688. Most of this went 
to the United States, although Great Britain consumed a consi- 
derable part. Maguey grows well in semi-arid soil that as a rule 
is not well adapted to the production of other agricultural plants 
or -commodities. The crop is a profitable one, and the fiber is 
more easily secured than from most other plants of this character 
thus adding to the favor in which it is held by the native. 

Pin A. — Also a very fine fiber is obtained from the pineapple 
plant. When cleaned it is woven into a fabric called Pifia, which 
is highly prized by the natives for dresses. Some of the finest 
embroidery work is done on pina and although it has not become 
generally known in the commercial world, the industry possesses 
great possibilities. 

Cotton.— Cotton has always been produced in the Philip- 
pines, but what is grown is easily consumed in the localities that 
produce it. It is of a good grade, and if cultivation could be 
stimulated there is no doubt but the industry would reach very 
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respectable proportions. Most of that produced is grown in 
the province of Ilocos Norte on the Island of Luzon, and it is 
made up by the natives there into dress goods and bed-spreads 
on native looms, very primitive in design but capable of doing 
good work. There is also a tree cotton produced here called 
Kapok. Thisis of short staple, but possesses great resihent qual- 
ities that make it a very desirable filling for mattresses and 
pillows. A small quantity of this Kapok is exported, the 
United States taking most of what is sent out. The market is 
capable of absorbing large quantities were it available, and as 
the price offers very fair returns, the industry is one that 
should grow in time to quite respectable proportions. The trees 
once planted take care of themselves and need not interfere with 
any other crop. 

Jute. — Among the commercial possibilities in the way of 
plant production in the Philippines is jute which at present is 
consumed in the United States, in the form of bags principally, 
lo the extent of nearly thirty million dollars worth a year. All 
of this comes from India although the greater part is manufac- 
tured m the United Kingdom before importation into the United 
States. 

Two or three varieties of the jute plant have been discovered 
growing wild in these islands and a few years since the Bureau of 
Agriculture experimented altogether successfully in its cultiva- 
tion demonstrating conclusively the possibility of its production 
here on a commercial scale. 

When it is considered that next to cotton, jute is the mos^ 
important vegetable fiber known, the value to be derived from 
introduction of the industry generally among the Filipinos can 
best be understood. 

Shells and Sponges 

There are considerable quantities of shells and sponges 
gathered in the southern islands, and a part of these enter into 
the export trade. In 1910 shells were exported to the value of 
$164,464. Exports of sponges amounted to but $2510. 

Gums and Resins 

The forests of the Phihppines are capable of yielding 
enormous quantities of gums and resins. Prominent among these 
is Copal, 975 tons of which, valued at $71,117, was exported 
in 1910. 
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Ylang.ylang Oil 

' : : Vlaifg-ylailg oil, which is obtained from*t'he-"fioWei^-of the 
tree of that name, was formerly a product of considerable 
importance, but on account of chemical substitutes having 
been discovered for the perfume, the industry of producing the 
oil has lately been diminishing somewhat. In 1910 the exports 
amounted to 1878 kilos valued at $58,234 as against 2^12 kilos 
in 1909 of a value of $87,936. The Ylang-ylang tree is found 
growing wild in many sections of the islands. - " 

A great variety of fruits, vegetables, and useful plants are 
produced in the Phihppines. In addition to rice, corfi?>and' a 
species of sweet potato called camote are raised quite extensively 
and enter directly into consumption. Several choice fruits, such 
as the mango, papaya, mangosteen, chico, lanzone; pineapple, 
banana, orange, lemon, guava, etc., are produced in many sec- 
tions of the archipelago although but few are presefved'or ex- 
ported. ' : :i'-" 

Prof. F. Lamson-Scribner, formerly chief of the Insu'lat 
Bureau of Agriculture, wrote as follows on the subject in prefac- 
ing a list of Philippine fruits, vegetables, and fiber plants prepared 
by him for the report of the census of 1902 : 

"All races of men, who are wholly or largely dependent 
upon their own resources for food, raiment, and the com- 
mon necessities of life, acquire close familiarity with the 
plants about them, and the Filipinos illustrate this fact 
in a marked degree. They have discovered uses in a mul- 
titude of native plants which a more highly civilized 
and less primitive people would never have learned to 
recognize. The numerous plants whose products are 
utilized for food together with the great number of 
fiber plants contained in this list illustrate this statement. 
Had the list contained all the gum or resin bearing species 
and those of reputed medicinal value known to the natives, 
the truth of the statement would have been even more 
strongly emphasized. As it is, one cannot fail to appre- 
ciate the wonderful resources of the Philippines in its 
vegetable and plant products." 

Space does not permit me to enter into description of these 
products in greater detail. To properly treat the subject would 
require a separate volume. : : :. :- 

5—90130 
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Goat Skins. 

The large importations into the United States of Goat Skins 
suggests the possibility of development of a trade in these islands 
to supply this demand wholly or in part. Goats thrive wonder- 
fully in all sections of the archipelago. As one Philippine traveller 
has remarked, *'they must grow on trees, they are so plentiful," 
yet there seems to be no commercial use made of the skins. 

There were thirty million dollars worth of goat skins im- 
ported into the United States in 1910. If some slight preference 
were offered to what of these might be supplied from here it 
would serve to stimulate the business of gathering together and 
shipping the skins to American markets thus tending to make 
the business an important one commercially. 

Silk. 

Another great potential product of the PhiHppines is silk. 
The mulberry tree thrives wherever planted in the islands and 
experiments carried on by government bureaus demonstrate 
conclusively that this country is splendidly adapted to cultiva- 
tion of the silk worm. The product obtained is of the best qual- 
ity and the industry is one that is pecuHarly well fitted to the 
home life of the Filipino, the members of whose family could 
readily give it the attention required without its interfering with 
their other pursuits. 

The United States is using from sixty to seventy million dol- 
lars worth of raw silk each year and all of this is at present im- 
ported from foreign countries. 

Bamboo Hats. 

Among the lesser industries of the islands is the manufac- 
ture and export of hats made of bamboo. This is att industry 
that is carried on in the homes of the natives of certain sections 
of the islands, and the work is all done by hand. 

France is the best customer for these hats, and in 1909 took 
227,603, valued at $73,327, out of a total exported of 440,842 
valued at $142,480. The Payne-Aldrich Bill provided for the 
free admission of Philippine products into the United States and 
opened up a new market there for these hats, and in 19 10 there 
were exported to that country 176,938, where in the preceding year 
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there had been but 12,169. The total exports in 1910 increased 
to 600,486 . hats, value $276,309. 

As the hats are very favorably received wherever intro- 
duced and are comparatively cheap, the industry is one that will 
probably experience a steady growth. The material for their 
manufacture is found in almost every section, and as the demand 
increases the industry will doubtless be more generally intro- 
duced among the people, thus adding in a substantial way to 
their earning capacity. The making of these hats does not in- 
terfere in any way with the agricultural pursuits of those who 
are engaged in the work, as the women and children devote 
their spare time to it. 

' Embroideries. 

Another home industry that promises large development 
in the future is that of hand embroidery work and lace making. 
Filipina women develop considerable talent for this class of work 
and their product is conceded to be equal to the finest that is 
obtained from Switzerland or France. The industry was first 
introduced by Spanish nuns, and the work was taught by them 
in the convents to the girls who attended. There was no special 
effort put forth to extend the industry until the time of Amer- 
ican occupation. Increasing quantities have been sent to the 
United States from year to year, and the enactment of the Payne - 
Aldrich Bill — which permits the importation free of duty into 
the United States of Philippine products containing not more 
than 20% in value of foreign material has given a notable im- 
petus to the industry. Besides a considerable quantity of work 
that was shipped by express and freight to the United States 
in 1910, embroidered textiles, to the value of $32,296, were sent 
by mail. 
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Import Trade of the Philippine Islands 

The following pages contain analyses, under their separate 
headings, of the imports of the Philippine Islands for the Fiscal 
Year 1910. 

The idea in the preparation of this work has been to bring 
directly to the attention of the foreign exporter and manufac- 
turer specific information regarding any article or articles he may* 
be interested in, showing present consumption and the probable 
future demand, and furnishing a guide to future investigation 
and exploitation. 

In nearly every case a comparison has been made with Porto 
Rico in order to demonstrate the potential commerce of the 
Philippines that will be made real when a measure of develop- 
ment shall have been reached here corresponding to what has 
already been achieved in that island. 
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1. — Agricultural Implements 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS. Actual Potential* 

$50,067 $24,978 $225,040 

*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

Importations of farm implements were, for some unaccount- 
able reason, considerably lighter during 1910 than for a num- 
ber of years preceding. It is probable that the carrying over 
of larger stocks than usual had something to do with this decline, 
for in all the more important lines the purchases of the Islands 
in 1 9 10 marked a very material increase over not alone 1909, 
but all previous years. 

The comparison with Porto Rico, drawn in the above table, 
is only a suggestion of the possibilities for trade in this line in the 
Phihppines. Agriculture is the basis of all industry in these 
islands and a large proportion of the population are engaged 
in it. But the work has been carried on along very primitive 
Hues and the implements used are of an obsolete type. As the 
country develops and the people are enabled to afford modern 
farm machinery the demand here for American products of this 
class will fully equal that of communities in the United States 
with a corresponding population. The annual business in Agri- 
cultural Implements in the Philippines will, within a few years 
time, reach into he millions, and as there is a duty of 15 per cent 
ad valorem on some, and 20 per cent on other parts, imposed on 
iiUportations from foreign countries, the trade will naturally 
be with the United States. 

The results of the tariff law of 1909 on the source of imports 
of this character are already apparent in an increase of from 37 
per cent to 50 per cent in the proportion of the total furnished 
by the United States. Since the close of the last fiscal year a 
strong revival has been reported in the demand for agricultural 
implements and a steadily increasing trade can be looked for. 

2.— Blacking 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM UNITED S TATES 
TATIONS. Actual Potential* 

$38,977 $34,882 $40,760 

*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico, 

An unusual increase has been recorded in imports of goods 
of this class. In 1908 there was $15,239 worth brought in; in 
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1909 the total was $20,687 and the present year almost doubled 
the preceding one. This remarkable increase in the consump- 
tion of blacking can be ascribed to two causes. First, enlarged 
purchasing power of the people, due to improved economic con- 
ditions and, second, to a better knowledge of the uses to which 
blacking in its various forms is put. Since American occupation 
the United States has supplied the greater part of the blacking 
consumed here. 

3.— Books, Maps, Engravings, and other Printed Matter, including Scientific 
Instruments for use in Schools 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS. Actual Potential* 

S266,726 $83,524 SI, 791, 192 

♦If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

Belgium, Germany and Spain share to a material extent in this 
trade although the United States leads in the amount supplied, 
Spain occupying second place with $70,000 worth, while Germany 
comes next with $58,000 to her credit. The increase of trade 
during the past year in goods of this class has been very marked 
and in figures amounts to $ioq,ooo or 60 per cent over 1909. 
The greatest increase is shown in imports from the United States 
which are approximately 100 per cent over 1909. 

As the use of English becomes more general with the pro- 
gress that is being made in the education of the masses, the 
demand for this class of goods will more accurately reflect impro- 
ved conditions; also the proportion furnished by the United 
States will continue to increase. 

Spain formerly contributed the largest proportion of the 
imports of goods of this character. This was due to the fact that 
the official language of the -Islands was Spanish and Spanish was 
taught in the schools. Since the establishment of American 
schools where English is taught exclusively, there has been a 
steady increase in the importations from the United States. 

The possibilities of trade in this line are illustrated by a com- 
parison with Porto Rico. There is no question but that the 
Philippines will use an amount per capita equal to Porto Rico 
as soon as an equal development of the industries of the Islands 
has taken place. 
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;-... In Spanish times the reUgious orders- practically controlled 
all.educational facilities, and it was only the famiUes of the well- 
to-do aniong the Filipinos who received any education at all. 
This condition tended to emphasize the distinction between 
classes and took from the peasant or laboring man all opportunity 
for preferment or advancement. The public-school system, as 
instituted by the United States Government, is effecting a radical 
change in this condition. 

4. — Brass and Copper 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM UNITED STATES 

TATIONS. Actual Potential* 

Brass and manufactures of $181,219 $7r,771 265,064 

Copper and manufactures of 110,111 21,559 350,720 



$291,330 93,330 615,784 

*Jf same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

An increasing proportion of the trade in articles under this 
head has gone to the United States since American occupation 
of the Islands. The greatest increase has occurred since enact- 
ment of the new tariff law in 1909. Of brass the United States 
supplied, in 1908, $39,000 in a total of $142,000. In 1909 it was 
$45,000 in a total of $155,000. Although an excess of the total 
increase of 1910 over the preceding year went to the United 
States, Germany increased its trade last year by $11,000, but the 
trade of the United Kingdom in this line dropped from $39,000 
to $23,000. 

The United Kingdom has always maintained a lead over the 
United States in supplying copper goods imported into the 
Phihppines. In 1908, in a total of imports amounting to $98,468, 
she furnished $60,000 worth against $r5,ooo worth by the United 
States; in 1909 it was $61,000 as against but $7,000 by the United 
States in a total of $86,000. In 1910 the United States increased 
its proportion to the figures given in the table while imports 
from the United Kingdom dropped to $56,000. 

The figures showing imports into Porto Rico from the United 
States offer a pertinent suggestion of the early opportunities that 
will be available in these islands to American manufacturers 
of copper and brass. 
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Trade in goods of this character has been increasing steadily 
since 1898. In 1894, which is the last year under Spanish rule 
of which authentic record is available, the importations amounted 
to but little in excess of 100,000 pesos, or, say, $64,000 gold. 
The extension of telephone, telegraph, and electric light systems 
throughout the Islands and the installing of an electric street- 
railway system in the city of Manila have very largely increased 
the consumption of brass and copper and their 'manufactures. 
This increase will continue with the development of the country. 

5.— Breadstuffs 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM UNITED STATES 

TATIONS. Actual Potential* 

Wheat Flour $1,534,442 $1,098,823 $14,557,792 

All Other 382,539 51,656 3,602,560 



$1,916,981 $1,150,479 $18,160,352 
*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

Obviously the article of most importance on the list is wheat 
flour. Prior to American occupation the export trade of the 
United States with the Philippines was made up almost entirely 
of two items, wheat flour and petroleum. In 1894 the Philip- 
pines imported wheat flour to the value of 936,361 pesos, the 
value of the peso in that year being 64 cents, United States cur- 
rency. About one-fourth of this amount was furnished by the 
United States direct and a part of the remaining three-fourths 
came from the United States through Hongkong. 

Australia has been securing a considerable part of this busi- 
ness in late years. The importations from that country in- 
creased from ?i 12,897 in value in 1905 to $371,564 in 1906; while, 
during the same period, importations from the United States 
decreased from $522,865 to $452,320. In 1908 Australia fur- 
nished more of the flour imported than did the United States, 
the figures being $536,322 for the former against $507,235 for 
the latter in a total of $1,044,570. In 1909 the United States 
again forged ahead with $601,947 against $569,555 for Austraha 
in a total of $1,172,322. In 1910, due largely to the provision 
in the tariff bill admitting United States products free of duty, 
that country supplied considerably more than double the imports 
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from Australia which had declined to $434,837 while more than 
a million dollars worth came from the United States. 

The principal articles among those included in "all other 
breadstuiTs" are crackers, or biscuits, which formerly came 
almost entirely from the United Kingdom, and macaroni and 
other forms of wheat paste which were furnished partly by China 
and Japan. In supplying these the United States has not made 
the headway that it should. Manufacturers there do not seem 
disposed to adapt their products to the usage or demands of a 
tropical market. 

Other important articles under this heading are horse feed 
(excepting fodder and hay), which is made up in the greater part 
by oats, bran and crushed feed. In the sum of these items the 
United States stands fifth on the list. But the future importance 
of these various products is insignificant as compared with that 
of wheat flour. 

It has been conclusively demonstrated that tropical races 
will consume freely bread made of wheat flour when able to 
aiTord it. While rice forms the basis of the food of nearly all 
Orientals it is a fact that, coincident with the development of 
these races, occurs an enlarged consumption of wheat flour. 
This holds true with all tropical peoples and a case in point is 
furnished by Porto Rico, where nearly 3^ million dollars worth 
of rice was imported last year, equal to $3.75 per capita, which 
is not far below the ratio of the total consumption in the Phil- 
ippines. There was also $1.81 per capita of wheat flour imported. 
With an equal per capita consumption this would mean more 
than 14^ million dollars worth of wheat flour for the Philippines. 
One point that has been emphasized by the experience of the 
past year is that American crackers are not gaining in this market, 
while the business in this line from Great Britain, although handi- 
capped by a duty that amounts to from 10 to 15% acZ valorem, 
is showing a very marked increase. A more careful study of, 
and closer attention given to, the needs and requirements of an 
export market, alone can make up the deficiencies of the manu- 
facturer in the United States with respect to the trade in goods 
of this character. 
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6. — Brooms ad Brushes 

TOTAL IMPOH- FROM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS. Actual Potential* 

S25,279 Sll',697 S149,568. 

*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

The figures showing imports into the Philippines are from 
the report of the Insular Collector of Customs. However, they 
do not include goods brought in for the Army and Navy and the 
government. According to government reports form Washington 
there have been shipped from the United States to the Philip- 
pine Islands, during the years noted, brooms and brushes as 
follows: 

1906 $ 7,215 

1907 8,314 

1908 14,564 

• 1909 22,430 

1910 41,585 

The trade in this class of manufactures, while not of great 
importance considered in connection with the whole, is significant 
in that it indicates the rapid advance that is taking place among 
the people in the use of articles of general utility. 

Japan is second to the United States on the list of nations 
furnishing the brooms and brushes used in the islands, the im- 
ports from that country increasing from $1373 worth in 1909 to 
$4886 in 1 9 10, while Germany, which occupies third place, drop- 
ped off in sales from $4308 in 1909 to $3540 in 19 10. The duty 
on goods under this head ranges from 30 to 60% ad valorem. . The 
Japanese goods are of the kind that pays the higher rates; those 
from Germany the minimum. 

7. — Cars, Carriages, Etc. 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS . Actual Potential* 

Automobiles, Steam Railway Cars, 

Carriages, etc. Cycles $331,637 $197,004 $5,486,440 

*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

The Bureau of Statistics at Washington reports the ship- 
ment from the United States to the PhiUppine Islands for the 
same period, of articles under this head to the value of $373,536. 
The apparent discrepancy may be accounted for in part by the 
unevenness in dates of shipment and receipt, but is due princi- 
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pally to the fact that the customs bureau of the Philippines does 
not include in its classified hst of imports articles brought in 
for the United States Army and Navy and the Insular Govern- 
ment. 

Automobiles constitute an important item in this list. The 
increase in the use of automobiles is shown by the following table 
of exports from the United States to the Philippine Islands. 

NUMBER. VALUE. 

1907 2 $ 1,205 

1908 16 14,897 

1909 24 27,410 

1910 130 175,626. 

Imports from France of articles under this heading were also 
made up largely by the item of automobiles. That nation stands 
second on the list with a total of $67,287. The United Kingdom 
with $28,903 and Germany with $27,191 are next in order, their 
contributions being represented principally by railway cars and 
minor articles of this class. 

That the field for trade in these lines is very extensive can 
best be appreciated by the comparison with Porto Rico ; and that 
development of the Philippines will bring about a demand pro- 
portionate with that now present in Porto Rico, is obviously 
true. 

8. — Celluloid, Manufactures of 

TOTAL IMFOR- FROM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS. Actual Potential* 

$52,655 $10,848 $119,144 

*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

There has been a marked increase in the importations of 
goods of this character during the past year over all preceding 
ones. In both 1907 and 1908 they amounted to $30,000. In 
1909 they were $37,000. Germany heads the list of countries 
furnishing celluloid goods and increased from $15,000 for 1909 
to $20,000 worth for 19 10 in the amount supplied. The increase 
from the United States has been the most marked; from $2,863 i^ 
1969 to $10,848 in 1 9 10. Belgium and France stand next in 
importance on the list each having $8,400 to its credit. Impor- 
tations from other sources are unimportant. 
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The figures given in the above table of the trade here in such 
articles compared with what it is in Porto Rico, contain a sug- 
gestion of the possibilities as these islands are developed to a 
point proportionate with the development that has taken place 
there. 

9. — Cement 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS . Actual Potential* 

$416,815 $103,078 $1,330,112 

*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

The above table does not include in imports for the Philip- 
pines, cement brought in under free entry from June 30 to Oct. 
5, 1909. The following, obtained from the Bureau of Customs, 
Manila, gives the figures complete. 

Total Importations of Cement into the Philippine Islands during the Fiscal 

Year 1910 

VALUE, UNITED 
TONS. STATES CUR- 

RENCY. 

Commercial importations 43,654 $416,815 

Manila Railroad Company 2,868 26,970 

Philippine Railway Co 1,800 17,850 

Insular Government 20 

United States Army 1 554 

United States Navy 15 210 

Total 48,340 $462,419 

The amount shown as imported by the Insular Government 
and the United|States Army & Navy represents only what came 
in from the beginning of the fiscal year to the date of passage of 
the Payne bill. Importations for the government were formerly 
admitted duty free and therefore were not classed among com- 
mercial imports but under the Payne bill government supplies 
are on the same basis as commercial imports hence, where of 
foreign origin, are dutiable, so have been included in regular im- 
ports since August 1909, the date of passage of the bill. This 
accounts for an apparent increase in importations for 1910 over 
1909 of more than 18,000 tons. 

Cement was shipped here from the United States in quanti- 
ties for the first time in 1910. It is understood that owing to 
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the excessive cost of transportation the business did not prove 
profitable and it is not believed that the experiment will be re- 
peated. The natural result of an expanding market here for 
cement would seem to be the establishment of a plant in the 
islands. The total importations for 1910 represent approximate- 
ly 290,000 barrels and the value at the point of export, on the 
basis of the total value given would average $1.60 per bbl. The 
duty on cement at sixteen cents for 100 kilos amounts to about 
26^ cents per bbl. and the freight from ports that supply most 
of the cement used here is 25 cents a bbl. although a lower rate 
is obtained for large shipments. This brings the average cost of 
the cement imported into these islands to in the neighborhood of 
$2.10 per bbl. When it is known that there are large deposits 
of cement material favorably located in relation to manufactur- 
ing sites and an abundance of coal readily accessible by water 
transportation, the splendid opportunity presented for a cement 
plant here may be understood. 

The demand for cement for all structural purposes is increas- 
ing steadily and rapidly. Besides a greatly enlarged commercial 
use the United States Government is consuming enormous quan- 
tities in fortification works and permanent army post buildings, 
the Insular and Provincial departments are using it extensively 
in public buildings and road and bridge work as are also the 
railroads now being constructed in different parts of the islands. 
The importations of cement for the government (United States 
and Insular) increased from 28,000 bbls. in 1905 to 32,000 bbls, in 
1906, to 38,000 in 1907, and to 94,000 in 1908. There was a slight 
falling off in 1909 from 1908, the importations for the govern- 
ment during that year amounting to 87,696 bbls., but 1910 again 
showed a material increase over preceding years and it is confi- 
dently predicted that within 4 or 5 years the consumption of 
cement in the Phihppine Islands will create a demand for at 
least half a million barrels annually. 

10. — Chemicals, Drugs, Etc. 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS . Actual Potential* 

S539,743 S193,713 S2,886,168 

*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

In former years there was a large quantity of opium consumed 
in the Philippine Islands the importations of the drug reaching 
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in value in 1905 to $850,000. The use of opium is now prohi- 
bited and as a result the figures of this statement indicate a de- 
crease from earlier periods. The amount furnished by the United 
States has increased steadily from year to year and now represents 
a large proportion of the total standing at $193,713 in 19 10, 
while Germany, which is second on the list, shows $88,392 and 
the United Kingdom, which comes third, has $83,757, to her 
credit. The following table showing the contributions to this 
trade on the part of the United States since 1901, is interesting 
and significant: 

1901 S28,631 

1902 35,029 

1903 60,777 

1904 63,997 

1905 64.855 

1906.... 81.393 

1907 73,838 

1908 100.724 

1909 106,666 

1910 193,713 

These figures indicate that the total increase in the consump- 
tion of goods under this heading, exclusive of opium, has been 
absorbed by the United States. The great increase shown in ' 
1 910 is doubtless due largely to removal of customs duties on 
American products although the trade of other countries was 
fully maintained, Germany, England and Japan all showing 
moderate increases, imports from France and China alone falling 
off, the figures for the former country being $57,000 in 1910 as 
against $60,000 in 1909 and for the latter $25,000 in 19 10 as 
against $28,000 in 1909. 

Since American occupation there ►has been a considerable 
quantity of the articles under this head shipped from the United 
States to the islands for the use of the Army & Navy in the Phil- 
ippines. These shipments are not included in the table of com- 
mercial imports but their importance may be estimated from 
United States figures of exports to the Philippines which for 1908 
showed $177,356; for 1909 $214,642 and $338,118 for 1910. 

The comparative table, based on the imports from the United 
States into Porto Rico, is significant in the suggestion it carries 
of the possibilities for trade here as these islands are developed. 
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1 1 .— Clocks and Watches 

TOTAL IMFQR- FROM UNITED STATES 

TATIONS. Actual Potential* 

$86,875 $49,135 $136,256 

*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

There has been a considerable increase, during late years, in 
the demand for clocks and watches in the PhiUppines induced 
by improved economic conditions in the islands. Importations 
increased from $44,952 in 1908 to $59,161 in 1909, and to $86,875 
in 1910. In the same years the proportion furnished by the 
United States was $17,729, $28,161, and $49,i35- France and 
Switzerland are the only other countries that contribute mate- 
rially to this trade, but the quantity furnished by the two com- 
bined is only about half that coming from the United States. 

The market in the Philippine Islands for time-pieces will 
doubtless expand to comparatively large proportions with the 
development of the material resources of the islands, which na- 
turally will tend to the enrichment of the individual. 

12.-CoaI 

TOTAL TATPHR- FROM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS . Actual Potential* 

$972,341 none $2,103,016 

*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

The figures of imports in this table show a large increase 
over former years, but this is accounted for by the fact that sup- 
plies for the United States Army pay duty under the new tariff 
and are now included in the total while previously they paid 
none and were not so included. As practically all of the coal 
imported comes from Ja*pan and Australia, and as the amount 
consumed by the Army and the Navy nearly equals the total 
amount consumed commercially, the reason for an increase from 
173,834 tons in 1909 to 307,982 tons in 1910 may readily be 
understood. 

It has been demonstrated that coal deposits of sufficient 
extent to warrant commercial development exist in different 
parts of the archipelago. The most promising are on the island 
of Batan, where the United States Government has done consi- 
derable development work that is now waiting on an appropria- 
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tion by Congress to be continued. A private enterprise is operat- 
ing on the same island and has lately installed modern machi- 
nery and equipment for working on a large scale. This company 
is supplying many inter-island vessels from a dock near the mines 
on to which cars are carried by gravity. Paucity of transporta- 
tion facilities has proved a serious hindrance to their reaching 
the principal markets of the islands with their product, but as 
they are able to provide their own vessels this disabiUty will be 
overcome. 

A report of Dr. G. F. Becker, of the United States Geolo- 
gical Survey, states that analyses of the coal from Batan Islands 
show that it equals the best Japanese coal. The report also states 
that it is altogether probable that in the near future the Philip- 
pine Islands will produce not only enough coal for their own 
supply but may furnish coal for a large part of the commerce 
of the Pacific, a fact of prirrie importance in determining the 
course of that commerce. 

The importance to United States manufacturers of the devel- 
opment of this industry lies mainly in the market that will be 
created for such machinery as is necessary in the mining and 
handling of coal. Such development will also tend to increase 
the consumption of the staples in food and clothing as it will 
result in a direct saving to the islands of nearly a million dollars 
each year that now goes to pay for foreign coal. 

13.- Cork 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM UNITED STATES 

TATIONS . Actual Potential* 

Cork, Manufactures of S43,595 $2,882. $150,120 

*If same amount per. capita as Porto Rico. 

Most of the cork consumed in the Philippine Islands comes 
from Spain. It is represented principally by stoppers for bottles. 
Spain is the country in which the greater part of the world's supply 
of cork is produced and as as the process of manufacture is neces- 
sarily simple there has been but little opportunity for competition. 
As the use of the so called Crown Corks is extended, the United 
States will gain in the proportion contributed. The amount 
furnished in 1910 by the United States is practically all gain and 
is due to free entry privileges. 
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14. — Cotton, and Manufactures of 

TOTAL TMPOR- FROM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS. • Actual Potential* 

$8,522,307 $2,120,587 $28,294,840 
*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

United States records of exports of cotton goods to the 
Philippines for the year show a total value of $2,936,368. This 
apparent discrepancy is accounted for by the difference between 
time of shipment and arrival which amounts to practically sixty 
days. 

The Philippines, hke all other tropical countries, are com- 
paratively large users of cotton goods. During the period 1890 
to 1894, which is the last under Spanish rule of which authentic 
record is available, the annual importation of cotton goods 
averaged $5,902,578, which was more than 35 per cent of the total 
of all imports. 

There has been less proportionate gain in the importation 
of goods of this character, since American occupation, than in 
other staple lines. Thus, while the total of all imports increased 
from an average of sixteen million dollars for the years 1890-1894) 
to thirty seven million dollars worth in 1910, equal to 130 per 
cent, the increase in imports of cottons was but two and one 
half milhon dollars or about 40 per cent. The reason for this 
could probably be found in the fact that a certain amount of 
wearing apparel was always a prime necessity and as the purchas- 
ing power of the people was enlarged by an increased output 
of export products, the gain in earnings went more largely for 
the purchase of articles of utility and food, which before had 
been in the class of luxuries, rather than for the necessaries. 

Prior to 1898 the United States supplied practically none 
of the cotton goods used in the islands. The trade for years 
had been controlled in the main by Great Britain and that coun- 
try has continued its domination up to the present time although, 
since 1898, Japan and the United States have been new factors 
in the competition. Spain and Switzerland continue to com- 
mand a proportion of the trade in the particular lines for which 
those countries have long been the sources of supply although 
Spain's trade is declining steadily. There is a good demand 
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for eetain high grades of cotton textiles and knit goods furnished 
by Germany, and imports from that country are gradually in- 
creasing. Japanese imports have been enlarging steadily for 
a number of years. In 1907 they were valued at $394,976; 
in 1908 at $515,615; in 1909 at $662,019, while in 1910 they 
neared the million dollar mark with $918,354. These imports 
consist principally of crape textiles and weaving yarns. The 
light weight of Japanese crape adapts it especially to use as 
shirting material and for tropical wear generally while its odd 
texture appears to have impressed the Filipino public quite fav- 
orably. 

The advantage secured to the United States by the recent 
free trade legislation is made most conspicuous in the increased 
trade in cottons shown during the; past year. The total impor- 
tations of cotton goods amounted to $8,522,307 in 1910 against 
$6,944,978 in 1909, an increase of $1, 577*329. The imports from 
the United States in 19 10 were valued at $2,120,587 against 
$590,635 in 1909, an increase of $1,529,952, showing that prac- 
tically the entire increase was absorbed by American manufac- 
turers. During the same period the trade of the United King- 
dom decreased from $3,499,452 to $3,455,779, still leaving that 
country in first place but with a greatly reduced percentage of 
the whole to its credit. 

This, however, is not strange when one realizes the advan- 
tage to the United States of the duty concession. The two 
million dollars of imports from the United States in 1910 paid 
$12,950 duty (this was on what came in during the first month 
of the fiscal year, before the new law went into effect) while the 
less than three and one half million dollars worth that came in 
from Great Britain paid duty amounting to $946,383. It would 
seem that this advantage of nearly thirty per cent, when the lines 
are at all similar, should give the American manufacturers abso- 
lute control of the Philippines market. Prior to 19 10 the heaviest 
importations of cotton goods from the United States was in 1905 
when they reached the value of $846,354 in a total of $6,429,873. 
This was followed by a slump in 1906 to $390,000 showing that 
the market was overstocked with American goods by the un- 
usual importations of the preceding year. 
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The duty on cotton goods in the PhiHppines averages about 
twenty seven per cent ad valorem while in the United States it 
amounts to more than sixty. Thus American manufacturers 
cannot control the trade here on the same basis as they do the 
home market or that of Porto Rico where United States Customs 
rates also apply. But the fact that in nine or ten months they 
increased their sales to these islands, by reason of the 27 per cent 
advantage in duties, from five hundred and ninety thousand 
dollars to more than two million, an increase of 360 per cent, 
suggests that the lesser rate of duty that prevails here is sufficient 
to afford them ample protection. 

A study of the imports of cotton goods into Porto Rico from 
the United States proves very suggestive of the possibilities for 
this trade in the Philippines. Prior to the war with Spain, the 
United States sold a very small amount of the cottons that were 
imported into Porto Rico. At the present time it practically 
controls that trade. 

With a trade approximating thirty miUions of dollars 
in cotton goods established in the Philippines, American manu- 
facturers would be warranted in maintaining depots in Manila 
for supplying this trade, from which they would also be able to 
reach the trade of China. It is obvious that the prestige of 
American cotton goods would be greatly increased throughout 
the Orient by having a base of supply in Manila. 

Cotton continues to constitute the largest single item of 
imports notwithstanding a gradual decrease that has taken place 
in the proportion the item bears to the whole. In 1909 with 
imports of $6,944,978 it represented 24.9 per cent in total 
imports of $27,794,482 while in 1910 the value was $8,522,307 
which amounted to 23 per cent in a total of $37,061,925. 

The Collector of Customs in his annual report, presents same 
interesting tables and comparisons on the cotton goods trade of 
the islands. We quote. 

Imports of Cotton Goods into the P. I. 

1904 ' $4,962,354 

1905 6,429,873 

1906 6,754,369 

1907 8,416,246 

1908 8,011,834 

1909 6,944,978 

1910 8,522,307 

Total $50,041,961 

Annual average $7,148,851 
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As may be seen by the following statement, the value of 
importations of cotton textiles from the United States during 
1 910 was more than five times, and from Japan more than four 
times those for 1906, while from China and Germany there was 
an increase of approximately 50 per cent. England fell slightly 
behind, as did also Switzerland, while Spain lost almost half 
of her trade, and that of the British East Indies was reduced 
approximately one-third : 

1906 1910 PSRcfcNT- 

. ; Aafi OF 

PERCENT- PERCENT- INCREASE 

SOURCES OF COTTON VALUE OF aOB OF VALUE OF agE OF ( + ) OK 

GOODS IMPORTS t6tal IMPORTS TOTAL DB ORB ASH 

^^_ VALUE VALUE ( ). 

United Kingdom $3,455,862 51 $3,455,779 40 

United States 390,483 6 2,120,587 25 +443 

Japan 221,215 3 918,354 11 +315 

Spain 885,210 13 451,262 5 — 49 

Germany 279,560 4 421,985 5 +51 

Switzerland 484,303 7 412,864 5 —15 

China 239,915 4 353,679 4+47 

British East Indies. . . 372,259 6 144,196 2 — 62 

All other 425,562- 6 243,610 3 --43 

Total $6,754,369 100 $8,522,307 100 + 26 

The changes in the classes of cotton goods imported during 
the same period are indicated by an increase of 36 per cent in 
cloths, 84 per cent in velveteens and corduroys, and 109 per cent 
in tulles and laces; by a reduction of 51 per cent in carpets, 31 
per cent in raw cotton, and 19 per cent in waste, cops and mill, 
as shown by the following statement: 

1906 1910 PERCENT- 

Age of 

ybrcbnt- percent- increase 
CLASS VALUE OF AGE Op VAT.UE OF AGE OF (+)OB 
IMPORTS TOTAL. IMPORTS TOTAL DECREASE 
VALUE • VALUE ( — ). 

Cloths .- $4,308,308 64 $5,864,095 69 +36 

Yarns and Threads 1,093,097 16 1,200,231 14 + 10 

Knit Fabrics 777,749 12 753,693 9 — 3 

Wearing Apparel 91,852 1 103,528 1 +13 

Tulles and Laces '. . 48,151 1 100,642 1 +109 

Cotton Raw 112,040 2 77,854 1 — 31 

VelveteensandCorduroys 15,141 . . 27,854 . . +84 

Waste, Cops and Mill.... 13,377 .. 10,790 •., —19 

Quiltings and Piques.... 11,884 .. 13,585 .. +14 

Carpets 743 . . 363 . . — 51 

All other 282,027 4 369,672 5 +31 

Total $6,754,369 100 $8,522,307 100 +26 

Note: — Since the above was prepared figures on importations for the 
Fiscal Year 1910-1911 have been made available and show purchases of cot- 
ton goods to the value of $10,103,179 of which the United States contribut- 
ed $3,909,494 worth representing an increase of 91 per cent over the preced- 
'ing year and more than covering the total increase in this trade. 
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15. — Earthen, Stone, and China Ware 

TOTAL IMFOR- FROM UNITED STATES 

TATIONS. Actual Potential* 

Earthen and stone ware $117,857 8,569 598,752 

Chinaware 35,963 2,576 33,224 

$153,820 $11,145 $631 ,976 

*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

The United States never has shared largely in trade in these 
lines although during the past year, under the stimulus of free 
access to this market, the value of earthen and stoneware im- 
ported from that country increased nearly four hundred per 
cent while total imports showed but a slight gain over the pre- 
ceding year. China, Great Britain and Germany supply most 
of the goods of this class and are relatively important in the 
order named. In 1909 imports of Chinaware from the United 
States amounted to but $354, so that the ratio of increase is large 
although the amount supplied in 19 10 is insignificant in itself- 
The total imports of Chinaware in 19 10 showed an increase 
over 1909 of nearly sixty per cent. Germany, China, Great 
Britain and Japan, in the order named, supply the greater part 
of the goods of this class that are used here. 

The figures showing imports into Porto Rico from the United 
States suggest the possibilities of the Philippines trade for the 
American manufacturer. 

16. — Fertilizer 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM UNITED STATES 

TATIONS. Actual Potential* "* 

$11,116 $1,528 $3,624,072 

*If the same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

These figures are interesting in the striking contrast they 
offer of the difference between methods employed here and those 
followed in. Porto Rico. Fertilizer is an article that has been 
but little used in the Philippines on account of the primitive 
methods that still obtain among those engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, but with the development of the country a large busi- 
ness will be created, and there is hardly any doubt but that 
in time the use of fertilizers will reach the same proportions 
here that it has in Porto Rico. 
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17. — Fibers* Grasses, and Manufactures of 

TOTAL IMFOR- FROM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS . Actual Potential* 

$509,514 $44,589 $981,904 

*If the same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

The imports of goods under this heading include bags, cord- 
age, twine, thread, etc., and the various textiles made from fibers 
and grasses such as linens, etc. The imports of these articles in 
1 9 ID showed an increase over the preceding year of sixty eight 
thousand dollars and in this increase the United States shared 
to „ the extent of over forty thousand dollars. China and Ger- 
many show a falling off in the amount of their trade, the former 
dropping from 105 thousand dollars worth in 1909 to 95 thou- 
sand in 1 910 while Germany's decrease was from seventeen to 
thirteen thousand dollars worth. The British East Indies head 
the list of countries contributing to this trade with 130 thousand 
dollars worth which is 27 thousand dollars increase over 1909 
and is the largest gain excepting that recorded by the United 
States. Japan showed an increase of nearly ten thousand dollars 
and Spain a little less than one thousand dollars worth. The 
United Kingdom also showed a gain, the increase being from 
ninety one to ninety nine thousand dollars worth. Textiles and 
bags are the two items of greatest importance on the list and the 
former constitutes more than one half of the total. As the United 
States is itself a large importer of fiber and grass textiles and as 
the markets in which it buys are equally accessible to the Philip- 
pines, it would seem probable that the opportunity for increase 
by that country in this trade must be confined to other items 
than textiles. 

There has been a large increase in the manufacture in Ma- 
nila of rope from the native hemp and this promises to become 
in the future a large item among exports. The amount of cord- 
age of local make exported from the islands increased from 
$22,919 in 1909 to $40,931 in 1910. 

The market here for bags, twine and thread will, however, 
increase very rapidly and the demand for bags especially will 
be greatly stimulated by development of the sugar and other 
industries which require bags in large numbers. 
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18.— Fish 

from"* UNITED STATES. 



TATIONS. Actual Potential* 

S612,765 $338,621 $4,317,512 
*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

Fish forms one of the most important articles of diet of the 
FiHpino people. It takes the place of meat to a very large 
extent as beef is seldom available to the masses except in the 
larger cities. Although the waters of the archipelago teem 
with fish that include some of the best edible varieties no attempt 
is made to preserve them in a commercial sense and with the 
exception of small quantities that are sun dried where caught 
and from there shipped to other points, -few are marketed out- 
side of a limited radius from the fishing grounds. This has 
induced a comparatively large consumption of imported canned 
and smoked fish which has been increasing steadily for a number 
of years. In 1906 the importations of fish of all kinds amounted 
to $262,916. In 1909 there was brought in $332,710 worth while 
in 1910 the imports amounted in value to $612,765. Of this 
increase of $280,000 in 19 10 over 1909 the United States con- 
tributed $251,644 worth. Improved economic conditions in 
1 9 10 are responsible for the increased consumption while re- 
moval of duty from United States products accounts for the 
great proportion of the increase that went to that country. Can- 
ned salmon constitutes the most important item of imports of fish 
from the United States although there is an increasing quantity 
of sardines, cod, and fresh fish being imported, the last named 
coming in cold storage from Puget Sound points. 

The opportunity presented in the islands for fish canning 
and preserving establishments to be located near the best fishing 
grounds is one that should claim the attention of capital con- 
versant with *this industry for it presents a proposition favorable 
in every respect. 
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19.— Fruits and Nuts 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM UNITED STATES 

TATIONS. Actual Potential* 

Fruits. . . .* $200,372 $72,559 $994,384 

Nuts 81,482 2,362 15,840 

Total... „ $281,854 $74,921 $1,010,224 

♦If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

Although the Philippines produce many choice fruits there 
are none of those peculiar to temperate zones included in the 
list and apples, pears, peaches, apricots, grapes, etc., that may 
find their way into this market, come from the United States, 
Australia, Japan and China. Citrus fruits grow well in the islands, 
though but slight attention has ever been given to their culti- 
vation. There are, however, a great many oranges produced of 
very fair quality. Pineapples thrive here and a mango is grown 
that far surpasses any produced in other countries where the 
mango is known. Raisins, currants and varieties of dried fruits 
comprise a small part of the fruit imports, the greater propor- 
tion of which is represented by canned fruits, jellies and preserves. 
These are coming principally from the United States which, in 
1 910, increased its contribution to this trade by nearly forty 
thousand dollars over the year preceding and now leads in the 
quantity supplied. China stands second on the list with $37,577 
but shows a decrease of three thousand dollars compared with 
1909. Spain is third with thirty one thousand dollars worth as 
against nineteen thousand for 1909. 

The Philippines imported nearly fifty thousand dollars 
worth (33i per cent) more fruit in 19 10 than in 1909. This 
increase was due primarily to improved economic conditions 
among the people. 

20. — Games and Toy 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS . Actual Potential* 

$130,765 $18,029 $471,096 

*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

There was a very large increase in the importation of goods 
of this character during 19 10 over 1909 the same amounting to 
$48,500 or nearly 60 per cent. This was due to improved econo- 
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mic conditions which enlarged the purchasing capacity of the 
people. The proportion furnished by the United States increased 
from $4,786 to $18,029, or nearly four hundred per cent. Spain 
heads the list of countries furnishing such articles, her quota in 
1910 being $59,619, which was an increase of $14,000 over the 
preceding year, while Germany comes second with $29,478 as 
against $15,623 for 1909. 

Articles under this heading carry a duty averaging about 
25 per cent ad -valorem, which represents the advantage that Am- 
erican manufacturers hold over foreign countries in this trade 
here. 

21 — Glass and Glassware 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS. Actual Potential* 

$239,792 S29,556 $1,020,160 
♦If the same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

There is practically no window glass used in buildings in 
the Philippines, a certain flat shell being made to serve the pur- 
pose, hence importations of glass and glassware amount to com- 
paratively small figures and are made up principally of table- 
ware and fancy articles. They have shown a gradual increase 
for a number of years past and importations in 1910 exceeded 
those of any previous year marking an increase over 1909 of 37 
per cent. This unusual increase was due to improved economic 
conditions induced by free trade arrangements with the United 
States. 

Germany furnished the largest amount credited to one coun- 
try, the figures being $86,123 worth against $86,506 for the pre- 
ceding year. Japan stands second with $38,246 exhibiting 
an increase over 1909 of more than $15,000. Great Britain, China 
and Belgium follow the United States in the order named with 
approximately $20,000 worth to the credit of each. 

There is a glass bottle factory in Manila, but its output is 
small and hardly supplies the requirements of the one brewery 
there. Suitable sand for the manufacture of glass abounds in 
the islands and large deposits of coal are being developed so 
that this field would seem to offer favorable inducements for the 
establishment here of one or more modern plants. 
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22.— Glue 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS . Actual Potential* 

$27,175 $5,991 $28,960 

*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

Although this article is not of great importance in a com- 
mercial sense, still with the advantage afforded by duty exemp- 
tion which amounts to 25 per cent ad valorem, the United States 
manufacturers should be able to control what trade there is. 
The amount of glue consumed in the islands has been increasing 
steadily. It was $15,621 in 1906, $23,159 in 1909 and 1910 
showed a sixteen per cent increase over the year preceding. Im- 
ports from the United States for 1910 were 100 per cent greater 
than for 1909. Japan furnished $7,446 worth of the total, the 
United States standing second on the list, France with $4,784 
to her credit coming next and Germany fourth with $3,732. 

23 — Gunpowder and Explosives 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM UNITED STATES 

TATIONS . Actual Potential* 

Gunpowder $ 448 $ 445 

Other Explosives 55,524 52,639 

Total $55,972 $53,084 $172,952 

*If same amount per capita aa Porto Rico. 

Restrictions in the islands regarding possession of firearms 
are such as to Hmit to insignificant proportions the use of gun- 
powder. The rifle and shot gun cartridges consumed in the sports 
are included in the item of * 'other explosives" as is also the dy- 
namite used in stone quarries and for other purposes. Very 
little has been imported from foreign countries since American 
occupation and the removal of duties in favor of the United StsCtes 
has made that country secure in control of this trade. Impor- 
tations for 1 910 were under those of the preceding year but exceed 
totals for former years. 

24.— Horse Feed 

There is a considerable import trade in the Philippines in 
Hay, Grain and Fodder for horse feed. Formerly native horses 
alone were in general use and these were fed entirely on a fresh 
grass called Zacate andunhusked rice, while a sweet mixture made 
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of molasses was given the animals in their water. This manner 
of feeding is still continued by many Filipinos, but during the 
past 12 years a large amount of Australian Fodder has been used 
although 1 9 ID showed a falling off in these importations from 
$83,410 for 1909 to $56,655. This fodder is a mixture of chaff 
and straw and a little grain. It takes the place of hay and is 
usually supplemented by what is termed Crushed Food which 
consists of oats, bran and dried peas chopped up together. 

Hay to the value of $111,008 was imported in 1910 and 
of this amount the United States furnished $109, 85 8 worth. There 
was also a considerable quantity of oats imported of which Ca- 
nada furnished over fifty thousand dollars worth. The quan- 
tity of oats shipped from the United States is hidden under a 
classification of miscellaneous breadstuffs while the greater part 
of the hay and oats brought in for the army from the United States 
is not included in the list of imports as it is bought and paid for 
there and does not enter commercial channels in the islands. The 
Pacific Coast states secure most of this business. 

25— Ink 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS . Actual Potential* 

$14,164 $5,983 $66,840 

*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico, 

The consumption of ink in the Philippines has never been 
large, but a comparatively heavy increase was recorded in 1910 
over the year preceding when the figures showed but $9,326 
worth. The proportion of imports supplied by the United States 
increased during the same period by over $2,000 or more than 
50%. Germany stands second on the list with $4,078 worth to 
her credit and the United Kingdom third with $3,234. 

26 — Electrical and Scientific Apparatus 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS. Actual Potential* 

S138,897 $113,060 Sl,642,472 

*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

It will be seen that the United States controls most of the 
trade that exists in the islands for articles of this character. 
There was a marked increase for the year over importations for 
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1909 when but $79,682 worth was brought in. Japan stands 
second in the quantity supplied with $9,000 worth to her credit, 
which is an increase over 1909 of nearly five hundred per cent. 
Germany, France and Great Britain follow Japan in the order 
named, but the amount contributed by those countries comprises 
an unimportant part of the total. 

As the islands are developed and the condition of the people 
improves, the use of apparatus of this kind will be very greatly 
increased. 

27. — Iron and Steel 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM UNITED STATES 
TATI0N8 . Actual Potential* 

Pig iron $19,938 none S880 

Bar iron 63,285 4,642 102,336 

Bars and rods of steel 159,847 119,278 301,432 

Rails for railways 359,636 329,745 1,156,376 

Sheets and plates : 

Iron 534,659 434,627 2,464,248 

Steel 54,370 33,945 142,552 

Structural iron and steel 25,526 22,213 661,960 

Wire and wire cables 77,257 53,182 . 659,280 

Builders' hardware 41,681 20,719 480,560 

Saws and tools : 150,560 89,726 545,328 

Car wheels 925 77 11,912 

Castings not otherwise specified .... 90,217 13,026 481 ,336 

Cutlery 79,218 24,441 241,800 

Firearms 13,082 11,286 40,640 

Machinery: 

Sugar machinery 4,205 216 none 

Sewing machines 85,381 44,109 300,304 

Other machinery 590,497 377,561 125,002,624 

Nails and spikes: 

Cut 1,302 329 16,920 

Wire 72,409 54,034 544,424 

All others including tacks 30,220 15,998 149,352 

All other iron and steel 851,480 321,336 6,180,016 

$3,305,695 $1,970,490 $26,484,280 
*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

The total imports of iron and steel products for 1909 amount 
ed in value to $1,933,032. The increase above this figure in 
1910 was $1,372,663 or 71 per cent as against an increase of 334 
per cent in imports of all kinds over the year preceding which 
shoWs that with improved economic conditions the tendency is 
to a relatively larger use of the manufactures of ^ron and steel 
than of other commodities. Thus they constituted S.8 per cent 
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of total imports in 1910 as against 7 per cent in 1909 while both 
cotton goods and rice, which stand first and second respectively 
in rank on the list of imports, showed a decrease in their percent- 
age of the whole although there was a considerable increase in the 
value of imports of those commodities in 1910 as compared with 
1909. The following table from the report of the Insular Collec- 
tor of Customs, gives the imports of iron and steel and the manu- 
factures thereof from the United States and from all other 
countries for the years 1902 to 19 10 both inclusive. 

1902 1903 1904 
Iron, steel, and Manufactures of : 

United States 431,888 465,720 821,160 

All other countries 1,656,222 1,436,771 1,591,776 

1905 1906 1907 
Iron, steel, and Manufactures of: 

United States 1,147,387 693,016 864,336 

All other countries 1,498,736 1,103,637 1,680,656 

1908 1909 1910 
Iron, steel, and Manufactures of: 

United States 802,313 818,548 1,970,490 

All other countries 1,362,594 1,114,484 1,335,205 

These figures show that the United States absorbed almost 
entirely the last year's increase in importations and increased its 
contribution to this trade over the preceding year by 140 per 
cent. 

Note: — Since this article was prepared figures on the Commerce for 
the Fiscal Year 1910-1911 have been made available. They show importa- 
tions of iron and steel products' amounting in value to J4,794,191 of which 
the United States contributed $2,903,945 worth marking an increase over 
the preceding year of $933,455 or 47 per cent. 

Customs classifications in the Philippines are not the same 
as in the United States, nor do they convey as definite information 
of the nature of articles. For example, under the Philippines 
classification of machinery imports there are three sub-heads 
viz: Sewing Machines, Sugar Machinery and all other machmery 
and machines. This last includes such items as Cash Registers, 
Typewriters, etc., figures on which manufacturers will naturally 
be interested in. In order that a more comprehensive idea maybe 
gained of the trade in iron and. steel products a table is printed 
below, taken from the summary of Commerce of the United States 
as published by the Bureau of Statistics at Washington. While 
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these figures are for the fiscal year 1910, it must be understood 
that approximately two months elapse from the date of expor- 
tation until the goods reach their destination in the Philippines 
so that exports on one hand and imports on the other can never 
agree for any named period. Another point to which attention 
must be called in connection with these figures is that U. S. Gov- 
ernment imports and those entering duty free for the use of 
the Insular Government and railways, are not included in the 
figures of imports which are intended to show commercial trans- 
actions only. But the United States records give all exports 
to the islands whether for government use or not. Thus there 
are large quantities of ordnance, commissary and quartermaster 
supphes, etc., for the use of the Army & Navy in the Philippines, 
the figures on which appear in the United States reports of ex- 
ports but not in the Hst of imports in the Philippines as published 
by the Insular Collector of Customs. 

Shipmenta of Iron, Steel and Manufactures of, from the United States to the 

Philippine Islands for the twelve months ending June, igio. 
Iron and Steel, Manufactures op: 

Pig iron $ 5^61(j 

Bar iron 9^573 

Bars or rods of steel, except wire rods ' 93,299 

Hoop, band, and scroll 827 

Rails for railways, of steel 145,094 

Sheets and Plates — 

Iron 467,909 

Steel 12,798 

Tin plates, terneplates and taggerstin 7,488 

Structural iron and steel 82,751 

Wire — 

Barbed 41,596 

All other 8,791 

Builders' Hardware, Saws, and Tools — 

Locks, hinges, and other builders' hardware. 88,164 

Saws 14,581 

Tools, n. e. s 106,301 

Car wheels 2,172 

Castings, n. e. s 10'087 

Cutlery — 

Table 319. 

All other 24,191 

Firearms 256,929 

Machinery, Machines and Parts of — 

Cash registers 9,103 

Electrical machinery 121,037 

Laundry machinery " 8,926 
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Metal- working machinery, including metal- working 

machine tools 8,933 

Mining machinery 24,913 

Printing presses ■ 9,428 

Pumps and pumping machinery 36,603 

Sewing machines 27,277 

Shoe machinery 6,367 

Steam and other Power Engines and parts op — 

Fire 16,492 

Locomotive 6,636 

Stationary 11,930 

Traction 2,610 

All other engines and parts of engines 63,559 

Typewriting machines 79,361 

Windmills. 217 

Woodworking machinery 16,780 

All other , 328,721 

Total machinery, etc 778,784 

Nails and Spikes — 

Cut 6,068 

Wire 70,849 

All other, including tacks 7,360 

Pipes and fittings 183,984 

Safes ■ 12,924 

Scales and balances 30,276 

Stoves, ranges, and parts of 16,862 

All other 919,676 

Total $3,405,267 

The possibilities of trade here in iron and steel products 
can best be appreciated after observing the exports from the 
United States to Porto Rico. That the demand in the Philip- 
pines, with development of the islands, will grow to per capita 
proportions equal to that of Porto Rico can not be questioned ; 
and that a future annual trade of in the neighborhood of thirty 
million dollars in iron and steel alone, here awaits American 
manufacturers, is absolutely certain. In 1901, Porto Rico im- 
ported from the United States iron and steel and manufactures 
of to the value of $431,577. This was the year immediately 
preceding the establishment of Porto Rico's status as United 
States territory and the removal of all trade restrictions between 
the islands and the mainland. In 1910 Porto Rico took $3,310,- 
535 worth of the same products from the United States. 

Prior to American occupation the United States had no trade 
in this class of goods in the Philippines and although it secured 
a fair proportion of imports in the period following up to 1910, 
that year marked a virtual domination of the business by it due 
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largely to the removal of duties on United States products effected 
by the Payne Bill. 

There are some things that even with this advantage in its 
favor the United States will have difficulty in competing in against 
European countries. The pig iron imported comes almost 
wholly from the United Kingdom and pays no duty so that 
superior carrying and cheaper production facilities enable Euro- 
pean countries to control the trade. In bar iron Belgium ap- 
pears to possess advantages over all other countries, and in 1910 
increased the amount it contributed from twenty three to thirty 
five thousand dollars worth while Great Britain dropped from 
twenty three to nineteen thousand dollars 'worth and the 
United States went from $10,987 to $4,642 worth. In two 
other items, viz: Castings and Cutlery, the United States 
has been unable to establish a lead, the United Kingdom stand- 
ing first in the former and Germany holding the lead in the latter 
as it has always done. Germany is very strong also in the com- 
petition for supplying the sewing machines imported here fur- 
nishing nearly forty thousand dollars worth as against forty 
four thousand dollars worth by the United States in a total of 
$85,381. Taking the imports of iron and steel products as a 
whole Great Britain is second to the United States in its pro- 
portion of the trade while Germany is very close as third on the 
list and in many of the finer articles stands ahead of England. 

The importance of the trade of the Philippines in iron and 
steel and their manufactures can not be overestimated. The 
country is new and practically undeveloped; while the chief 
wealth is agriculture, mining promises to become a very im- 
portant factor in the development of the country, as extensive 
deposits of gold, copper and coal have been discovered in several 
sections of the islands and prospecting has hardly yet begun. 
But there is no industry, whether active or projected, that will 
not require, an equipment contributing to the trade in iron and 
steel. 
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28.— Gold, Silver and Plated Ware 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS. -Actual Potential* 

Gold and silver manufactures $86,401 S51,190 $144,520 

*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

In addition there was plated ware imported to the value 
of $54,477 of which $35,499 worth came from the United States. 
The above figures on manufactures of gold and silver show an 
increase over the year preceding of $13,323 in which the United 
States profited mostly, the imports from France decreasing from 
$22,220 to $16,966 while Germany increased its contribution from 
$6,210 to $10,490. Importations of plated ware in 1909 were 
$38,079 of which the United States supplied $17,216 worth thus 
absorbing an amount equal to the total increase. In this class 
of goods also France showed a falling off and Germany a gain, the 
amount contributed by each country for the two years being as 
follows : 

1909 1910 

Germanv $6,952 $9,278 

France 7,815 3,043 

Trade in articles of this kind responds quickly to any im- 
provement in economic conditions and with the development of 
industry in these islands the demand for jewelry and all such ar- 
ticles will increase proportionately with the growth of general 
commerce. The disposition of the Filipino is to buy freely of 
things for personal adornment and with the great advantage of 
free access to this market the manufacturers of the United States 
will doubtless continue their domination of the trade. 

29. — Lamps and Chandeliers 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS. Actual Potential* 

$78,530 $20,258 $335,128 

♦If same amount per capita aa Porto Rico. 

In the preceding year the imports into the Philippine Islands 
amounted to $48,949 of which the United States supplied but 
$2546 worth indicating an increase in its trade for 1910 of 800 
per cent. Germany has always been the main source of supply 
for goods of this character imported here, the amount coming 
from that country in the years 1909 and 1910 being $32,647 and 
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$33>220 respectively. The great advantage possessed by the 
United States over other countries in the matter of customs 
duties should enable manufacturer there to gain control of the 
trade in any articles on which they are able to compete. 

The above table does not include imports of incandescent 
electric lamps of which there were brought in $10,625 worth in 
1909 and $30,608 worth in 1910. The notable increase in pur- 
chases of these lamps in 19 10 went almost entirely to Germany 
which supplied $4,282 worth in 1909 and $22,464 worth in 19 10 
as against $4,073 and $4,530 worth respectively that came from 
the United States. 

The marked advance in this trade on the part of Germany 
was due to the general introduction of the improved lamps of 
German make and as the duty on them here is small the Ameri- 
can make of the improved style lamps that is in competition with 
the German has not maintained a correspondingly strong posi- 
tion in the trade. 

30. — L«ad and Manufactures of 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS . Actual Potential* 

$46,175 $12,175 $257,832 

*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

The figures for the Philippine Islands show an increase over 
the preceding year of nearly thirty thousand dollars. The coun- 
tries supplying the main part of these imports with the amount 
contributed by each are as follows: 

1910 1909 

Australia $12,283 $ 89 

United States 12,175 5,345 

United Kingdom 10,506 4,794 

while all three show a marked increase in 19 10 over the year 

preceding, that recorded by Australia, which heretofore has not 

shared in this trade to any material extent, is quite remarkable. 

Germany's share in the trade for 19 10 amounted to $4,460 which 

is a slight increase over the year before while Japan increased 

from $238 worth in 1909 to $3,401 in 1910 thus showing a rate 

of increase second only to that of Australia. 

The duty on this class of goods is light, and the advantage 

to the United States in free access to the Philippines market is 

correspondingly small. 
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31. — Leather and Manufactures of 

TOTAL IMPQR- FROM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS. Actual Potential* 

Boots and shoes $389,817 S322,964 $6,263,776 

All other 370,646 252,766 1,814,032 

Total $760,463 $575,730 $8,077,808 

♦If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

The United States records of exports of leather and leather 

goods to the Philippine Islands for the fiscal year 1910 shows 

as follows : 

Sole leather.. $ 35,146 

Kid 5,604 

Patent 7,090 

Splits, etc 99,209 

All other leather 50,561 

Total $197,610 

Manufactures of: 

Boots and Shoes $527,078 

Harness and Saddles 116,799 

Another 42,911 

Total $686,788 

Grand total leather and manufactures of, $884,398. 

The excess of exports from the United States over imports 
in the Philippine Islands is accounted for, first : by the unevenness 
of dates of shipment and receipt and in this period there is in- 
volved two or three months during which the law providing free 
access for American goods in this market was in effect. And 
second, by the fact that goods imported for the use of the United 
States and Insular Government have not been included in com- 
mercial imports into the islands although they are classed 
among exports from the United States. 

The leather imported is used almost entirely in the manu- 
facture of harness and boots and shoes in Manila where there are 
several houses engaged in those industries. The imports of 
manufactured leather outside of the harness and saddles sent 
from the United States for the use of the Army are composed 
largely of boots and shoes. In Spanish times Spain furnished most 
of these imported into the Islands. In 1894, the last year under 
Spanish rule of which record is available, boots and shoes were 
imported into the Philippines to the value of 183,168 pesos, of 
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which Spain contributed 116,625 pesos. The value of the peso 
in that year was 64 cents, United States currency. 

Since American occupation the United States has gained 
steadily in this trade and now occupies first place. 

In 1901 the importations from the United States were valued at. $ 20,366 

In 1902 50,719 

In 1P03 82,991 

In 1904 100,144 

In 1905 200,644 

There was a falling off in the total importations in 1906 
from 1905 of about $130,000. The decrease in importations 
from the United States was only $31,000, however, while the im- 
ports from Spain fell off from $175,469 in 1905 to $84,849 in 1906 
(figures from 1901 to 1906 are for calendar years). In 1909 
Spain's trade in boots and shoes amounted in value to but $40,351 
although it improved with the better economic conditions of 19 10 
when the contribution by that country .was ^558,521. A signi- 
ficant feature in this trade is the increasing demand for shoes 
of the better grades. The average value of the shoes imported 
from the United States last year was $1.85 a pair. When it is 
considered that slippers and children's shoes are included to 
make this average the demand for the expensive grades is ap- 
parent. On the other hand the shoes imported from Spain are 
of cheap quality, the average value of those brought from that 
country last year being but 35 cents a pair. 

The market here for boots and shoes will keep pace with 
the development of the islands and the growth of industry while 
the United States will alway? be in a position to control it. The 
Import duty on boots and shoes is 15 per cent ad valorem. 

32. — Musical Instruments 

TOTAL IMPOR- T^^OM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS . Actual Potential* 

Organs $ 8,742 $ 567 $18,104 

Pianos 22,006 3,574 314,224 

All others 70,531 45,000 59,688 

$101,279 $49,141 $392,016 

♦If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

The Filipinos are a music-loving people, and buy freely of 
goods of this character when able to do so. Pianos are to be 
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found in the houses of all Filipinos of the better class, while 
among the masses of the people the purchase of a piano or organ 
is one of the first indications of approach to affluence. Every 
little village has its band and when unable to purchase instru- 
ments they are fashioned out of bamboo. Filipino bamboo 
bands are not at all uncommon. 

The United States has gained rapidly in the trade in mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments under its customs exemption 
privileges, largely at the expense of France from where imports 
dropped from $30,806 in 1909 to $11,405 in 1910. At the same 
time the United States gained $25,500. In the trade of sup- 
plying pianos and organs the United States has made but little 
headway. 

33.— Oil Cloths 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS . Actual Potential* 

$49,370- S36,225 S152,080 

*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

The United States supplies most of the oil cloth imported 
into the Philippines. Even in Spanish times there were some 
importations of oil cloth from there. In 1894, in a total of 
imports of 27,208 pesos, the United States contributed 
7,590 pesos worth and England 13,580 pesos -worth. The peso 
was then worth 64 cents, United States currency. Although 
oil cloth does not constitute a very important item in the com- 
merce of the islands, the quantity consumed shows a steady 
increase from year to year which suggests the probabihty of 
a much larger trade as the people become better acquainted 
with its uses. 
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34— Oili. Paraffin and Wax 

TOTAL TMPOR- >^RO^t UNITED STATES 
TATIONS . Actual Potential* 

Animal S 8,861 $ 2,27.1 11,872 

Mineral ; 

Crude.... 680 414 1,688 

Refined : 

Naphtha 31,538 31,508 992,344 

Illuminating 1,142,250 942,734 . 1,634,944 

Lubricating.. 115,239 113,036 641,928 

Residium and mineral tar 12,637 2,994 1,120 

Total mineral SI, 302,344 $1,090,686 S3,272,024 

vefi'etihlp' 

Cotton seed 948 18 206,368 

Linseed 47,104 1,550 423,840 

Volatile or essential 20,425 451 59,176 

Olive 58,600 2,302 

All other 65,330 2,446 111 ,048 

Total vegetable oil $192,407 $6,767 $800,432 

Total animal, vegetable 

and mineral 1,503.612 1,099,724 4,084,328 

Paraffin and wax. : 84,476 57,314 832,800 

Candles 90,703 2,137 

"^If same amount per capita as Po,rto Rico. 

The principal item among the imports of oils into the Phil- 
ippines is petroleum, which has always been extensively used 
throughout the Islands for illuminating; purposes. 

Prior to the period of American occupation, oil and wheat 
flour represented the only commodities imported from the United 
States into the Philippines in any considerable quantity. 

During more recent years Russian petroleum has been con- 
testing this market with the United States and in 1903 and 1904 
the imports were divided almost equally between the two coun- 
tries. In 1906 the imports from Russia dropped off very mate- 
rially, but the difference was made up largely of oil from the 
Dutch East Indies. 

Firee trade legislation changed this, however, and gave the 
control of the business to the United States, the duty of 10% 
ad valorem proving an effective bar to foreign petroleum. The 
same is true of Naphtha and Lubricating Oil. 

The duty of 15% ad valorem on bulk and 25% on bottled 
olive oil should enable the California producers to secure the 
business in this article if they awaken to their opportunities. 

In 1894 (the last year under Spanish rule of which record 
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is available) the importations of various mineral oils into the 
Philippines amounted in value to 1,409,710 pesos; of this the 
United States contributed 426,755 pesos; China, 203,755 pesos; 
and Russia, 750,775 pesos. The value of the peso in that year 
was 64 cents. United States currency. It is probable that most 
of the oil imported from China was of American origin. 

The figures on paraffin and wax, including candles, do not 
give an adequate conception of the consumption of candles in the 
Philippine Islands. The Chinese import a large quantity of tallow 
from which candles are made and an American concern in Manila 
is also engaged in their manufacture from petroleum derivatives 
and in the past few months has increased its output to consider- 
able proportions. 

What are imported are of the better grade used in carriage 
lamps, etc. Vast quantities of candles of home manufacture 
are used in the churches and by the people in their religious pro- 
cessions and observances. The import duty on candles is 20 
per cent ad valorem. 

The Philippines now export one- third of the world's sup- 
ply of copra, which is the meat of the cocoanut dried and 
furnishes the cocoanut oil of commerce which is extensive- 
ly used as a substitute for animal fat in the manufac- 
ture of various food products, and of a number of proprietary 
articles. There was formerly a large plant in operation in Manila 
engaged in manufacturing and exporting this oil, but it burned 
down in 1909 and was not rebuilt. The native population con- 
sumes vast quantities of cocoanut oil, manufactured by crude 
methods, in cooking, lighting and as a dressing for the hair. 
There is a splendid opening here for factories to utilize the 
cocoanuts grown in the Islands in the manufacture of the com- 
mercial oil product. 

35. — Paints, Pigments, etc. 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS. Actual Potential* 

$217,039 $91,823 $822,056 

*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

United States records show that there were paints, pigments 
and colors shipped to the Philippine Islands in 1910, to 
the value of $166,228. This includes that sent for the use 
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of the Army, Navy and Insular government which are not cal- 
culated in the islands commercial imports; hence the discrepancy. 
Removal of customs duties from United States products 
enabled the United States in 1910 to compete effectively, and 
for the first time, for this trade. In 1908 for example, it sup- 
plied but $19,000 worth in a total of $125,224; in 1909 but $18,300 
worth in a total of $130,941 while in 19 10 it took the lead over 
Great Britain which country contributed $83,697. The advan- 
tage of the protection afforded by duties ranging from 15 to 25 
per cent and averaging, on the bulk of paints imported, nearly 
the higher rate, should enable American manufacturers to obtain 
complete control of business in this line which is increasing stead- 
ily and will doubtless reach an annual total of from three-fourths 
to one million dollars within a few years time. 

36. — Paper and Manufactures of 

TOTAL IMPOR- l^l^O^f UNITED STATES 
TATIONS. Actual Potential* 

S638,S33 $227,951 $3,738,728 
*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

The United States has contributed a large part of the paper 
consumed in the Philippine Islands for several years past and 
exemption from the payment of duties materially increased its 
lead for 19 10. France comes next on the list with $105,760 
worth to its credit. This importation is largely of paper for 
cigarette manufacturing purposes, most of the cigarette machines 
in use in the large factories of Manila being of French make. 
Germany comes third with a total of $83,455. Austria-Hungary 
and Spain follow Germany in order of importance contributing 
fifty-five and fifty-two thousand dollars worth respectively. 
Canada supplied $34,615 worth, principally of paper for printing 
purposes. 

The importations in 1910 of paper and paper manufactures 
showed an increase of $181,290 over 1909 which is equal to nearly 
40 per cent. Imports from the United States increased $107,612, 
or 90 per cent, showing that a large part of the total increase was 
absorbed by that country. 

Reference to the figures for Porto Rico will give some idea 
of the possibilities in this trade that will develop with the growth 
of thfe country. 
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37— Perfumery and Cosmetics 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS. Actual Potential* 

$164,506 S45,U1 S441,920 

*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

Kost of the goods of this class consumed in the islands have 
always come fiom France which country continues to maintain 
supremacy in the trade notwithstanding the advantage gained 
by the United States by exemption from customs duties. Amer- 
ican exports, however, increased materially under the stimulus 
of this advantage, rising fiom a total of but $12,537 worth in 
1909 to $45,111 in 1 910, an increase of over 250 per cent, while 
the increase in the total of imports amounted to $63,126 or 62 
per cent. France contributed $81,290 worth in 19 10, an increase 
of $9,000 over the preceding year, and Germany's share in this 
trade was $1 1,324 as against $5,312 for the year before. 

Filipinos use freely articles of this kind when able to afford 
them and the increase of imports in 1910 reflects improved eco- 
nomic conditions among the people. 

The advantage of a protection amounting to forty per cent 
ad valorem, which is the rate assessed against products of foreign 
countries, gives the United States a favorable opportunity of 
controlling the trade in articles of this class that can be manu- 
factured there. 
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38. — Provisions 

TOTAL IMPOR- THOM UNITED STATES 

ARTICLE*^ TATIONS. Actual Potential* 
Beef products: 

Conned beef S71,498 S71,351 S152,504 

Salted or pickled beef 292 57 74.192 

Cured beef <34 5 531,720 

Fresh beef 808,546 none none 

Hog products: 

Bacon 36.664 28,882 219.400 

Hams 184,620 18,830 2,734,000 

Pork canned 434' 281 158,928 

Pork fresh 42,778 7,606 none 

Perk salted or pickled 789 696 7,523,360 

Lard 248,192 22,073 2,017,264 

Mutton fresh 43.533 331 none 

Imitation butter 15,804 none 20,C00 

Poultry and game 10,457 366 3,424 

All other meat products 159,241 65,642 7,3:8,464 

Dairy products: 

Butter 173,636 107 1,005,176 

Cheese 55,752 646 575,760 

Fresh milk 49,314 455 none 

Condensed milk 475,882 116,425 753,240 

Total S2,377,466 $333,753 $32,127,432 

*If Fame amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

Note: — In 1910 the United States exported to Porto Rico of lard compounds 
and other substitutes for lard more than Si million lbs. valued at $844,188. 
No imports of this nature are recorded in the Philippine Islands. 

United States records for 1910 show exports to the Philip, 
pines of Meat and Dairy products to the value of $631,889. The 
discrepancy' in imports into the islands may be accounted for in 
part by unevenness of dates of shipment on the one hand and re- 
ceipt on the other; but the main reason lies in the fact that exports 
for the use of the Army and Navy iA the Philippines are recorded 
in the United States as commercial transactions while in the 
Phih'ppines they are not included in the list of imports as they 
do not pioperly enter into the business of the islands. 

As will be noted, the largest item among imports here of 
meat and dairy products is that of fresh beef, which comes almost 
entirely from AustraHa. Although there is a duty on fresh beef 
of $1 per 100 kilos (a kilo equals 2.205 lbs.) which does not oper- 
ate against United States products, the advantage of lower cost 
in Australia, combined with regular transportation facilities for 
cold storage products, gives that country entire command of the 
trade. In most canned meat products conditions favor the 
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United States, but in fresh beef, mutton and pork, prices there 

are too high to permit of successful competition with nearer 

sources of supply. 

Most of the bacon consumed comes from the United States, 

but China leads in supplying the hams, the greater number of 

which go into the trade of the Chinese and Filipino population. 

The principal sources of supply of the hams imported in 1910 

were : 

China S99,250 

United Kingdom 34,300 

Australia 30,949 

United States 18,830 

The United States increased its quota of hams supplied in 
1 910 over 1909 by $5,908 or nearly 50 per cent. The other coun- 
tries named showed some increase, though small. The total in- 
crease for the year in the importations of ham amounted to about 
$14,000. 

By far the greater part of the lard consumed here comes 
also from China, and while the United States doubled its contri- 
bution last year, its increase being from $11,040 to $22,073, China 
furnished $216,268 worth as against $152,332 for the preceding 
year, the figures of the total increase over 1909 being $81,768, 
nearly 50 per cent, of which China absorbed $64,136. 

Theamount of imitation butter consumed here is small, but 
of that imported the Netherlands sold $9,108 worth or nearly 
60 per cent of the total. 

In supplying miscellaneous meat products classified as "All 
other," the United States leads with $65,642 worth, an increase 
of fifty per cent over the preceding year ; Spain comes second with 
$3 1, 2 43 worth showing a falling off of nearly five thousand dollars, 
while China stands fourth on the list with $22,080 to its credit 
marking an increase over 1909 of a little less than $6,000. 

In imports of butter Australia leads with $126,817 worth 
in a total of $173,636; Denmark coming next with $42,164 worth 
to its credit. An increase in the quantity of butter brought in 
in 1910 over 1909 amounting in value to nearly $50,000 was 
absorbed almost entirely by Australia, that country appearing 
to be the natural source of supply for these islands as in the case 
of fresh meat products. 
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Mostof the imported cheese used here comes from the Neth- 
erlands which country furnished $42,489 worth in 1910 out of 
a total of $55,752. In 1909 it supplied $31,165 worth in a total 
of $49,932 indicating an increase greater than the increase in 
total importation. 

Of the fresh milk imported Switzerland supplied $35*460 
worth in a total of $49,314. Germany, Italy, Norway and the 
Netherlands furnished comparatively small quantities, the values 
of their contributions ranging from $1,427 in the case of the last 
named country to $4,883 for the first. This milk is canned in its 
natural state and subjected to a sterilizing process without con- 
densation. It is an article that is gaining steadily in favor and 
promises to become an important item among imports. United 
States manufacturers have as yet made no effort to compete in 
the trade. The increase in the demand may be measured by the 
following record of imports 1907, $27,435; 1908, $36,627; 1909, 
$47,233; 1910, $49>3i4- 

The imports of condensed or evaporated milk in 19 10 showed 
an increase over the preceding year of $69,275 or 17 per cent. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the United States holds an advan- 
tage over other countries in supplying this trade to the extent of 
the customs duties of 10% ad valorem, Great Britain has main- 
tained a formidable lead in the business and contributed $268,883 
worth in 1910 as against $116,425 by the former country. The 
business of Great Britain marked an increase of $33,325 over 
1909, approximately 14 per cent, while the United States gained 
but $18,870 which, however, represented a gain of more than 19 
per cent over the amount that it contributed the preceding year. 
English manufacturers have maintained their position in part by 
reducing prices to the extent of the duty. In this connection it 
must be understood that prior to American occupation there was 
no milk sold here by the United States. A single brand of British 
manufacture had for many years dominated this market abso- 
lutely. American makes have had always to compete with this 
well established brand and the native population is slow to 
change. 
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39 — Rubber, Manufactures of 

TOTAL IMPOR- ^^0 ^^ UNITED STATES 
TATIONS. Actual Potential* 

S210,396 $129,984 $925,272 

*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

The increase in the importations of rubber goods in 1910 
over 1909 amounted to $78,122 or nearly 60 per cent. The 
amount contributed by the United States increased for the same 
periods $61,888 or 90 per cent. The duty on the bulk of articles 
of this kind imported ranges from 25 to 30 per cent ad valorem 
and the American product is protected to this extent. The. 
United Kingdom stands second on the list of countries supplying 
the rubber manufactures imported here, the amount contributed 
by it being $48,139 worth. France and Germany follow next 
in order with $17,883 and $11,893 to their credit respectively. 

In another part of this pamphlet will be found information 
on the rubber producing industry in the Philippines and its splen- 
did future. These islands are capable of growing and sometime 
will supply the entire demand of the United States for crude 
rubber. 

40. — Silk and Manufactures of 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS . Actual Potential* 

$635,514 $28,946 $2,035,808 

*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

The United States supplies but a small part of the silk goods 
used here although its contribution to the trade in this line more 
than doubled in 1910. That country should increase its business 
very materially under a duty which operates as a protection to 
its manufactures to the extent of from 30 to 50 percent ad 
valorem. 

The imports of articles under this head showed an increase 
in 1 9 10 over the preceding year of $137,959 or 30 per cent, which 
fairly reflects the measure of improvement in economic conditions 
that has taken place. The leading countries contributing to this 
trade and the extent of their participation in it during 1909 and 
1 9 1 o is shown in the following table : 

1909 1910 

China $176,897 $216,499 

Japan 75,763 130,166 

France 83,864 75,265 

Germany 66,942 68,375 

United Kingdom 30,619 42,319 

Switzerland 20,638 32,749 

United States 10,011 28,946 
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The bulk of the imports of silk is made up of yarn and thread 
and textiles. A considerable quantity of the former is consumed 
in the manufacture of jusi, a filmy cloth woven with silk and fine 
local fibers intermixed. 

Elsewhere in this pamphlet, reference is made to natural 
advantages presented in the Philippines for the growth of the 
mulberry tree and cultivation of the silk worm. These islands 
can be made to easily produce most of the raw silk now imported 
into the United States from China, Japan and Italy. 

41 — Soap 

TOTAL IMPQR- FROM UNITED STATES 



TATIONS. Actual Potential 

Toilet or fancy $ 55,691 $29,207 $ 168,304 

All other 60,062 14,542 3,286,120 

S115,753 $43,749 $3,454,424 

*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

In supplying the common soap, classed above as "all other,'' 
the United States has not increased its trade in a measure corre- 
sponding with the increase in importations. In view of the fact 
that it enjoys an advantage over other countries to the extent 
of the duty of 15 per cent ad valorem, this would seem to indicate 
a weakness in selling methods, or in quality of product, or both. 
The common soap imported in 1909 was valued at $32,722 show- 
ing an increase for 1910 of nearly 90 per cent while the United 
States increased its contribution by less than 70 per cent. During 
the same period the United Kingdom increased its trade from 
$12,510 to $24,624. China from $6,056 to $10,801 and Hongkong 
from $2,241 to $6,528. 

In soaps other than common the United 'States makes a 
better showing increasing its share of the business from $10,621 
in 1909 to $29,207 in 1910, or nearly 180 per cent which in amount 
nearly equals the total increase in importations. 

Most of the common soap consumed in the Islands is manu- 
factured by Chinese employing crude, primitive methods. There 
is one American factory in Manila operating on a moderate scale 
and several small Spanish and Filipino concerns engaged in making 
fancy soaps, but they are of little importance in the field. 
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42 — SpiriU, Wines and Malt Liquors 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM UNITED STATES 

TATIONS . Actual Potential* 

Spirits, distilled: 

Whiskey $174,828 $99,806 $48,584 

All other 73,871 7,567 256,608 

Total Spirits $248,699 $107,373 $305,192 

Wine: 

In bottles 88,104 5,666 456 

In other coverings 85,241 7,406 473,992 

Total Wines $173,345 $13,072 $474,448 

Malt liquors 133,147 84,557 1,578,52$ 

Grand Total $555,187 $205,002 $2,358,168 

♦If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

Of the distilled spirits imported $34,439 is represented 
by brandy which is $4,300 less than for the preced- 
ing year. France supplied $19,853 of the total and Spain 
$12,841. Only $769 worth came from the United States. Bourbon 
and Rye whiskey to the value of $103,186, of which $99,748 
came from the United States, is included in the item of distilled 
spirits. Also $71,642 worth of other whiskies, principally Scotch, 
of which $65,754 worth was contributed by the United Kingdom 
and $5,830 by the Netherlands. Other distilled Spirits to the 
value of $39,432, consisting in the main of gin, was contributed by 
the Netherlands to the extent of $18,938 worth; the United King- 
dom $10,262 worth and the United States $6,798 worth. Of 
the wines in bottles $34,671 was still wines in which total Spain 
furnished $22,832 worth; $53,433 in value of cordials and spark- 
ling wines, of which Prance contributed $44,406 worth, made up 
the remainder of wines in bottles. Of the $85,241 worth of wines 
imported in wood, Spain furnished $71,901 worth. Spain's con- 
tribution to the importations of still wines dropped from $119,001 
in i909to$94,733in 1910. The proportion supplied by the United 
States increased from $1,595 ^^ iQOQ to $9*548 in 1910. 

Of the Malt Liquors imported in 1910 all but $1,718 worth 
was in bottles. Of the total, $104,279 was beer, and of this 
amount $82,934 worth came from the United States. There was 
$27,150 of other malt Hquors imported, principally stout, nearly 
all of which was of British production. 

Importations in 1910 of bottled beer increased nearly 50 
per cent over the preceding year. In 1909 the United States 
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supplied Ji555,i54 worth and in 1910 its contribution amounted 
in value to $82,934. Germany recorded a falling off of $2,000 
— from $12,090 to $10,062. Importations of Stout decreased 
considerably which was caused by heavy shipments in the pre- 
ceding year in anticipation of increased duties. The same is true 
in a measure with regard to imports of Scotch whiskey from 
Great Britain which were less by nearly $8,000 in 1910 than in 

1909. The result of free entry for American whiskey was to prac- 
tically ehminate importations of Rye and Bourbon whiskey 
from Canada which amounted in value to $22,314 in 1909, and 
increased the trade of the United States in them by $33,000. 

The alcoholic beverage in most general consumption among 
the native population is a drink variously called "vino," **anisado,'* 
etc., which is simply raw spirits reduced, sweetened and flavored. 
This is subject to the comparatively small internal revenue tax 
of 12^ cents per proof liter. There were removed in 1910 for local 
consumption, 10,392,422 proof liters which showed an increase 
of 968,552 liters over the year preceding. The alcohol from which 
vino is made is distilled almost entirely from the sap of the nipa, 
a variety of the palm tree that flourishes in swamp lands in many 
sections of the islands. Most of the liquors imported are con- 
sumed by the American and foreign population. 

During the early years of American occupation, when there 
were a great many troops in the islands, the importation of beer 
from the United States reached comparatively large figures. 
But with the reduction of United States forces this importation 
decreased steadily reaching its lowest point in 1908 when but 
$45*756 worth came in. The years 1909 and 1910 witnessed some 
revival in this trade but it can hardly be expected to again reach 
the figures recorded in earlier years. In the calendar year 1901 
importations of American beer in bottles amounted to $619,825 
in value, the highest figure touched in that trade. 

There is only one brewery in the Islands. It is located at 
Manila and operates under a franchise granted by Spain which 
is claimed to be exclusive in effect. This franchise has a few years 
yet to run. The validity of its exclusive features has never, to 
our knowledge, been tested. The output of this brewery in 

1 9 10, based on the collection of internal revenue taxes at two 
cents per liter, amounted to 3,837,000 liters. 
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The consumption of wine in the Islands is now very much 
less than it was in Spanish times. In 1894, for example, the 
importation of still wines from Spain amounted in value to $1,- 
190,826 and, too, it was very much cheaper then than it is today. 
For several years past these importations from Spain have ranged 
between one hundred and ten and one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars in value until 1910 when they fell below the hundred thou- 
sand dollar mark. 

43— Starch 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS . Actual Potential" 

$12,218 S2,302 $165,248 

*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

This is an article' the consumption of which increases steadily 
as its uses become more generally understood. The Philippines 
will within a few years time be consuming as much per capita 
as Porto Rico with the result that the trade will reach to an 
amount ranging between 150 and $200,000 annually in this item 
alone. The United States shows a consistent increase in the 
amount supplied from year to year. In 1906 it was only $392 
worth. In 1909 it reached $1,215 while for 19 10 the figure is 
nearly double. Most of the starch imported comes from China 
which in 1910 contributed $8,139 of the total. 

44 — Sugar, Confectionery* etc. 

TOTAL TMPOR- FROM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS. Actual Potential* 

Molasses and syrup $ 7,002 $ 5,778 $ 5,888 

Confectionery 65,027 36,954 1,257,504 

Refined sugar 185,648 4,063 3,508,360 

$257,677 $46,795 $4,771,752 

*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

The total imports in 1909 of articles under this head amount- 
ed in value vo $163,607 indicating an increase for 1910 of 58 per 
cent. Of the increase shown $61,000 worth is of refined sugar 
and nearly $33,000 confectionery, the latter increase going largely 
to the United States. 

Most of the sugar consumed in the Philippine Islands is 
the unrefined article as produced locally. There is a small refine- 
ry at Malabon, a point near Manila, but it is said to consist 
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of an old plant or combination of plants and is operated intermit- 
tently and with but little success. A large share of the refined 
sugar imported is for the use of the United States Army and 
comes from Hongkong where there are two large refineries of a 
more modern pattern. The duty on sugar in the Philippines is 
the same as in the United States and it would seem that American 
refiners should be able to control the trade here. There is, how- 
ever, but small difference between the rates on raw and on refined 
sugars and this is apparently more than offset by advantages 
Hongkong possesses in freight rates and cheap labor. Reference 
is made elsewhere in this pamphlet to the production and exporta- 
tion of Philippines sugar. 

In supplying the candies imported the United States is now 
strongly in the lead increasing its contribution over the pre- 
ceding year by $26,460. The United Kingdom, which is second 
on the Hst, furnished $18,630 worth in 1910 against $11,162 for 
1909. The increase during the past few years in the consumption 
of imported confectionery has been very noticeable. In 1906 
imports amounted in value to but twelve thousand dollars. In 
1908 the figures showed twenty eight thousand dollars worth 
as having been received and in 1909 the total was $32,667. The 
large increase for 19 10 reflects the improved economic conditions 
that now prevail. 

45. — Tin, Zinc, and manufactures of 

TOTAL IMFOR- FROM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS . Actual Potential* 

Zinc S22,703 742 34,152 

Tin 547,736 

♦If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

In the Philippine records imports of tin and its manufactures 
are included in miscellaneous articles of iron and steel. The 
United States records show exports to the Philippine Islands for 
the same period of 68,467 dollars worth of manufactures of tin. 
For the calendar year 1906 the imports of tin in sheets and manu- 
factured amounted in value to $53,486. The zinc goods imported 
came principally from Germany, Great Britain, France and Bel- 
gium which countries are prominent in the trade in the order 
named. As the rate of duty on zinc manufactures ranges from 



ten to twenty-five per cent ad valorem United States manufac- 
turers should be able to control such trade as there is. 

46 — Tobacco 

TOTAL IMFOR' FROM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS. Actual Potential* 

Leaf tobacco $ 73,246 $ 57,136 $2,599,536 

All other 135,229 120,491 217,696 

$208,475 $177,627 $2,817,232 
•If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

The leaf tobacco imported from the United States in 1910 
represents the total increase in importations over the year pre- 
ceding. This trade was made possible by the removal of customs 
duties in the Philippines on United States products. These 
imports are of American tobacco to be used in wrapping Filipino 
cigars. The possibilities of consumption of this tobacco are shown 
in the importations by Porto Rico where it is also employed as 
wrappers for cigars made from the local tobacco product. 

The importations in 1909 of tobacco in its various manufac- 
tured forms classed under the head of **A11 other" amounted in 
value, according to Philippine Customs reports, to $22,276. 
This would indicate an increase for 1910 of $112,953 or five hun- 
dred per cent. The increase for the United States as shown by 
the same reports was from $2,211 to $120,491. These com- 
parisons, however, are misleading for the reason that imports 
for the United States Army and Navy were not included in the 
figures for 1909 as such imports, of either foreign or domestic 
(U. S.) origin, were not then dutiable while imports for the gov- 
ernment from foreign countries were made dutiable under the new 
tariff law and imports of tobacco from the United States although 
for the use of the Army and Navy, are now included among com- 
mercial imports on account of being subject to the internal 
revenue taxes. 

The increase in exports of manufactured tobacco from the 
United States to the Philippine Islands, according to the Bureau 
of Statistics, Washington, was from $147,807 in 1909 to $152,389 
in 1910. The necessary difference of time between date of ship- 
ment on one hand and of receipt on the other would account for 
any discrepancy in figures for identical periods. 
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Imports of manufactured tobacco are made up of small 
quantities of American cigars and cigarettes, but principally of 
smoking and chewing tobacco. The heavy duties imposed under 
the new tariff law has reduced importations from foreign coun- 
tries to insignificant figures. China contributed $12,467 worth 
of a class of tobacco used only by a few Chinese, while $1,107 
worth came from' Great Britain and $981 worth from Egypt. 
These were Turkish and Egyptian cigarettes and came in for the 
most part before the new rates went into effect. 

In another part of this pamphlet will be found an article 
treating the subject of. the tobacco industry in and exports from 
these islands. 

47. — Vegetables 

TOTAL IMPOn- ^RQM UNITED STATES 

TATIONS. Actual Potential* 

Beans and peas $ 85,458 $ 20,530 $3,790,768 

Onions 109,724 9 147,136 

Potatoes 234,680 2,150 1,072,296 

Canned vegetables 115,568 53,501 164,184 

All others including pickles and 

sauces 118,584 36,972 107,888 

$664,014 $113,162 $5,292,772 

*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

In supplying the dried beans and peas imported China stands 
first on the list with $37,496 to her credit; Spain comes second 
with $24,518 and the United States third with $20,530. The 
importations in 1910 exceeded those for 1909 by more than $20,- 
000. Of this increase nearly eight thousand dollars worth was 
contributed by the United States and over ten thousand by China. 
The percentage of increase in total importations was a httle 
less than 32 while the United States increased its business over 
60 per cent. 

Onions and potatoes are grown to a limited extent in the 
higher altitudes, but the success thus far attained in their culti- 
vation does not warrant the belief that the islands can be made 
to yield sufficient quantities to supply the consumption. Most 
of those imported come from Japan which shipped $71,973 worth 
of the onions brought in during 1910, and $209,261 in the total 
of potatoes. Australia, China and British East Indies furnished 
respectively $17,250, $12,403, and $6,837 worth of the onions 
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imported. China also supplied $17,062 worth of the potatoes. 
The small quantity of potatoes imported from the United States 
are all of a fancy variety grown in California. 

In the supply of canned vegetables the United States makes 
a better showing contributing over $17,000 worth more than 
Spain which stands second on the list with $35,927 to its credit. 
The increase for the United States in this trade is 50 per cent 
over 1909 while the increase in total imports was only 25%. 
The United States gained above 100 per cent in 19 10 over its 
trade for 1909 in rniscellaneous vegetables which consists prin- 
cipally of pickles, sauces and bottled goods of various kinds. 
The general increase was only 24 per cent. With the ad- 
vantage of a duty approximating 15 per cent ad- valorem on pre- 
served vegetables the United States should steadily increase its 
trade. This is a business that quickly reflects improvement in 
economic conditions. 

48.— Wood and Manufactures of 

TOTAL IMPQR- FROM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS . 

Boards, deals and planks $314,248 

All other 174,652 



Actual 

$131,384 
74,150 


Potentials 

$4,908,024 
6,383,376 



$488,900 $205,534 $11,291,400 

*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

The total exports of lumber and manufactures of wood from 
the United States to the Philippine Islands for the above period, 
according to the Bureau of Statistics, Washington, amounted in 
value to $482,960 of which $282,016 was in boards, deals and 
planks and $124,667 represented by furniture. The apparent 
discrepancy in the Philippine record of imports is accounted for 
by the large quantity of these articles brought in for the use of 
the United States Army which are included in exports from the 
United States but not in the figures of commercial imports here. 
Considerable furniture is now being manufactured out of native 
woods by factories in Manila and the army is contracting with 
them for part of its requirements. 

Although there are vast areas of forest ranges in the Phil- 
ippines lying practically untouched and containing some of the 
finest woods used in commerce and the arts, the Islands have 
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imported large quantities of lumber from the United States 
and Australia since American occupation. The reason for this 
lies in the fact that transportation facilities have been so poor and 
expensive that until recently it had not been profitable to use the 
native lumber except that which was available at the seashore. 
It is believed that with improvertient in logging and milling facil- 
ities, which is rapidly taking place, the Islands will soon be inde- 
pendent, of outside imports, for their lumber supplies. The time 
is nearly ended when lumber can be imported from Pacific coast 
ports and those of Australia into the Philippines for less than 
native lumber can be landed in Manila. 

Development of the lumber industry will create a strong 
demand for logging and sawmill appliances and machinery. It 
is this trade that will hold the greatest interest for United States 
manufacturers, while the Philippine forests will eventually yield 
a large share of the cabinet and dyewoods that are consumed 
. in American markets. 

49. — Wool and Manufactures of 

TOTAL IMFOR- FROM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS . Actual Potential* 

S184,697 $10,499 $1,110,680 

♦If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

The use of woollen goods in tropical countries does not, of 
course, compare with that of cotton. The year 1910 showed 
an increase in importations over 1909 of more than forty-one 
thousand dollars worth or 28 per cent. United States manu- 
facturers, although protected by duties that range up to 40 per 
cent ad valorem, have gained but little in this trade. Imports 
from that country increased from $2,527 in 1909 to $10,499 in 
1 9 10 or about 400 per cent, yet the amount is trifling compared 
to the total. Great Britain is the most important contributor 
to this trade supplying $50,544 worth in 1909 and $88,830 worth 
in 1910. Germany stands second. with $26,035 ^o ^^^ credit 
which amount marks a loss in trade from the preceding year of 
$3,600. Belgium and France are also ahead of the United States 
in supplying the woollen goods imported. 
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